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Alley’s Duplex Spring. 


From the London Engineer we copy the accompanying en- 
graving and description of a new spring now used on freight 
cars of the North British Railway : 


“The drawing shows a new compound spring, suitable for 
an 8-ton goods wagon, and composed of two laminated springs, 
go arranged as to roll inwards in one another as the load on 
them increases, thus multiplying their strength by decreasing 
the distance between their points of bearing, producing a 

werful cushion, acting without rigidity against concussion. 
By their circular formation the steel is placed in the most fa- 
yorable position for resisting strains, and is, therefore, not 
liable to fracture, while the free and unrestrained motion of 
the springs in unison with one another admits of that soft 
elasticity so desirable in rolling stock. The advantages claimed 
for these springs are: that a set of patent duplex springs 
weighs only one-third of the weight of a set of common rail- 
way springs, viz., a set of duplex springs weighs only 140 lbs., 
as against 430 Ibs., the weight fora common spring. As the 
cost of manulacturing the patent spring is not materially in 
excess of the cost of making the common spring, it will be 
easily seen that they can be made at one-half of the price paid 
at present for springs.” 


The Engineer reports a test of this spring in which a car 





loaded with 10 tons was made to drop from 2% to 3 in. on hard- 
wood blocks, when they showed 
no weakness, and on the North 
British Railway, after 10 months’ 
service, they gave good satisfac- 
tion, and the company had or- 
dered 300 sets. They are sup- 
plied by M. & J. Hirsch & Co., 
Craven street, Strand, London. 
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Trial of a Locomotive. 





The following notes of a trial 
of locomotive No. 25 on the Hud- 


point of reference and union for its members.” This is the 
view taken of the Society by its founders, and I believe by 
a large majority of its present members. ‘ Recently, 
however, it appears that certain members hold 
the opinion that the object of the Society is, 
‘tin the broadest sense, to increase and disseminate informa- 
tion concerning the art and science of the profession to which 
its members belong,” a sentence which has rather a grand 
sound at first, but the meaning of which is somewhat difficult 
to discover. It is explained, however, as mcaning virtually, 
that the Society ought to become a public debating club for 
such members as desire to ventilate projects which no cne will 
pay them to perfect, but which by the aid ot the daily press 
they may cause to be spread before the public as the views of 
members of an important Society. 

The issue now before the Society is sharp and well defined, 
and it is of no use to declare it otherwise than in plain terms. 
It is this: Is the Society to be devoted to the professional im- 
provement of its members by the interchange of their expe- 
rience and views on subjects of practical ueefulness, or is it to 
be given up to theorists; who will tcy to educate the general 
public into the belief that heretofore all has gone wrong, and 
that the Society alone can set things right ? 

It is altogether untrue that any section of the Society is 
opposed to the appointment of special committees to report 
on subjects of practical interest to the profession. It, is un- 
true that any effort has been made to suppress papers con- 
taining valuable information. It is emphatically true that 
opposition has been made, and equally true that it will con- 





tinue to be made, to the appointment of committees to pro- 
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son River Railroad have been 








given tous. We would be glad 
to receive similar memoranda 
from other sources. 

The first trial was made on 
June 22, 1874. The run was from 
New York to Poughkeepsie on a 
passenger train. The train from 
New York consisted of 1 bag- 
gage, 5 Wagner drawing-room 
cars and 2 coaches ; to New York, 
of 1 baggage, 4 drawing-room 
cars and 8 coaches. The dis- A 
tance from New York to Pough- 
keepsie is 75 miles, and the 
amount of Cumberland coal con- 
sumed during the round trip 
was 4,420 pounds, or 29.46 
pounds per mile. The time was 
2 hours and 10 minutes each 
way. 

The second trial was made on 
June 23, 1874, with the same 
engine. The up train consisted 
of 1 baggage, 5 drawing-room 
cars and 83 coaches; the down 
train ot 1 baggage, 5 drawing- 
room cars and 3 coaches. The 
Tun was made over the same 
part of the line, but in going 
up the engine made up 17 min- 
utes lost time and 20 minutes coming down. The coal con- 
sumed was 6,030 pounds, or 40.2 pounds per mile. 

The amount or ashes and clinker in the ash-pan was also 
weighed, and consisted of 443 pounds during the first day and 
504 the second day; so that the amount of “ combustible” 
burned during the two trips was 3,977 and 5,496 pounds, or 
26.51 and 36.24 pounds per mile respectively. 

The engine with which the experiments were made has Bu- 
chanan’s fire-box, and wag run by Mr. Edward Stamford and 
fired by William Hare. 





Gontributions. 





The American Society of Civil Engineers and its Policy. 





No. 111 Broapway, New Yorx, March 20, 1875. 
To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

An article published in the editorial columns of the Gazette 
of March 18, entitled “The American Society of Civil Engineers 
and Rapid Transit,” a copy of which seems to have been sent 
to each member of the Society, calls for a reply from that pur- 
tion of the members whose views are assailed and whose posi- 
tion is misrepresented in the article. 

As one who has taken, and intends to take, an active part in 
opposing a policy which appears to myself and to every mem- 
ber of the Society with whom I have conversed or correspond- 
ed, except some half dozen, to tend directly to the destruction 
of the Society, I take the liberty of requesting the publication 
of this statement. 

The objects of the “ American Society of Civil Engineers” 
are stated in its constitution to be “the professional improve- 
ment of its members, the encouragement of social intercourse 
among men of practical science, the advancement of engineer- 
ing in its several branches, and the establishment of « central 
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ELEVATION 
ALLEY’S DUPLEX SPRING. 


such plans indorsed by the Society. 


The Society comprises more than five hundred members of 
the profession, residing in all partsof the country. The 
‘* professional opinion” of such a Society as a body, on matters 
involving a few general principles, but a great number of 
purely local considerations, would be worthless unless each 
member had an opportunity to form.an opinion by personal 
investigation, and to express that opinion, Even then, four 
hundred and tifty members might hold one view and fifty 
experts in the special subject under consideration another 
and the true view. Which ought to be the opinion of the 
Society? A majority vote of the limited number of members 
who can be gotten together at any meeting, approving plans 
for any special work, would carry with it no weight, but would 
place both the Societ; and the projectors of the plans in a false 
position before the public. 


Further: the investigation and preparationof any plan re- 
quire study, experience and judgment. These are the civil 
engineer’s stock in trade, and should be paid for by the parties 
in whose behalf they are exercised. An engineer who has the 
knowledge and experience which qualify him for designing 
important works can always obtain remuneration for the ex- 
ercise of those qualities, and cannot afford to expend his time 
and brains gratuitously in vague designs with the hope that 
those who are to furnish the means for carrying them out will 
be attracted by the eminent ability he has displayed on paper, 
and give hima chance to exercise it for a consideration. We 
never hear of a McAlpine, a Kirkwood, a Chesbrougk or a 
Latrobe peddling their wares in this way. 

There are other societies in New York which afford ample 
scope to those persons who want to hold public debates on 
scientific subjects and get themselves reported in the public 





prints. Let those who are greedy for notoriety rather than 





pose plans for local enterprises, and to the endeavor to have 


reputation indulge themselves there, but let them spare us 
the mortification of being identified with that class. 

No objection is likely to be made vo the appointment of 
special committees to report on subjects which will add to the 
information and increase the efficiency of members, tor fre- 
quently the desired information can be better obtained and 
collated by an authorized committee than by individuals. 

Of this class of committees is the one which presented the 
valuable report on rails at the last convention—the committee 
on the Williamsburg dam, and that on railway signals. 

As tor the committee on “the best means of averting bridge 
accidents,” none but the initiated can tell what it means. 
You refer to it as the committee on “strength of bridges.” As 
there are half a dozen rival bridge patentees on the committee, 
it may safely be presumed that they will not attempt to get 
the Society to endorse any one patent truss. 

The committee on “‘a comparative examination of the prin- 
cipal pumping engines in use” are called upon to perform a 
taek of great magnitude and importance, and which, if prop- 
erly carried out, would involve a very heavy expenditure, 
They may find difficulty in accomplishing it successfully, as it 
is said that the only member of the committee who is practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject declines to act with them, 
because he has too much work which pays him to give the 
requisite time to the investigation, 

Now all of these are practical subjects for investigaiion, and 
much benefit tothe members can be obtained from their 
proper treatment. But not one of these committees was direct- 
ed to‘ prepare plans” for a special work of construction. 
That was reserved for a meeting of the Society in September 
of last year, when there was ao 
snall attendance, when a reso- 
lution was put through without 
consideration and without its 
scope being perceived by several 
of the members present, who 
have since expressed their dis- 
approbation of it, directing a 
committee to report plans for 
rapid transit in the city of New 
York, The attention of mem- 
bers was called to this operation 
by frequent paiagraphs in the 
daily papers, setting forth that 
‘the Society” was investigating 
the subject, and would soon 
present a comprehensive plan. 
Some members of the committee 
even went so far ag to call on the 
Mayor, despite the rather sneer- 
ing terms in which he had 
alluded to them in a public 
document as a “ self.constituted 
committee of engineers,” and 
request him to postpone action 
by the city government until 
he could see their plan, 

It was this deliberate attempt 
to create a false impression in 
the public mind, and pass off 
the individual views of a few 
members as the opinion of the 


Society, that aroused the mem- 
bers toa sense of the false uses 
to which it was attempted to per- 
vert the organization. 

At the meeting, therefore, at 
which the report of the Com- 
mittee was presented, and which 
is believed to have been the 
largest assemblage of members 
ever held, except the annual 
meetings and conventions, a de- 
or - cided expression of opinion was 
had, not as to tié merits of the paper, nor as to the ability of 
its authors, but as to the. propriety of the course they had 
pursued in misrepresenting their position. 1t was no “ vague 
terror” that haunted those who participated in the discussion, 
but explicit indignation that the gentlemen who had been 
commissioned, after a fashion, to examine certain facts, had 
distinctly givon “ the public” to understand that “ the Ameri- 
can Society ef Civil Engineers” would on that day promulgate 
a scheme for rapid transit. 

The resolution passed at that meeting, and which was incor- 
rectly qcoted in the Railroad Gazette, was a kind of compro- 
mise. It was intended, however, as you remark, to ‘admon- 
ish” the Committee, and make tuture committees careful how 
they attempted to commit the Society as a body to any indi- 
vidual schemes. So distasteful was it to the Committee that 
they disobeyed the positive order of the Society and printed 
it, not at the head of the paper, but in as inconspicuous a 
place as possible on a detached cover. Whether even this 
much was done in the five hundred copies which were placed 
on sale is not known. A discussion ot the report itself is not 
called for here. The place for that is in the Society. It is 
questionable whether any extended or valuable discussion will 
result even there. Engineers of experience and standing in 
the profession show no disinclination to discuss matters of 
principle and poiats of practice, but I have yet to learn that it 
is a custom among them to publicly offer gratuitous criticisms 
on immature projects, which they may afterwards be called 
upon to examine and pass judgment on in the regular line of 
their duties, and at the request of those who desire their 
opinion for practical purposes, and will pay for it. 

As a summary, the policy of the Society advocated by us, as 
distinguished from that which you propose, is: 


Fmst: Investigation of all subjects of practical benefit to 





the profession, and the sharing of all information which will 
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sidings, the total tonnage, the total cost for supplies and 
jsbor, total credits, and no long and difficult statements to 
make up. 

I think that it would much conduce to the interests we serve if 
all Engineers engaged in the maintenance of way in this 
country would unite in the monthly publication of a similar 
statement condensed, and to that end I would invite an ex- 
pression of opinion from all those interested in the matter. 

Doubtless the present fourm could be vastly improved, or it 
may be that already some one has a better plan to offer. 

Theres might much be said upon this subject, but lack of 
time on my part prevents me from treating the matter ex- 
tensively. C. Latimer, 

Chief Engineer Atlantic & Great Western Railroad. 








To the Members of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I desire to say through your columns to the members of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association that as the time for our eighth 
annual meeting is approaching, in order to have the reports of 
committees as full as possible, those who have not done so are 
earnestly requested to forward their replies to circulars to the 
chairmen of committees at once, that the reports may be made 
up and sent to the Secretary’s office previous to the meeting 
of the convention. Master mechanics who are not members 
of the Association and have been supplied with circulars will 
confer a favor on the committees by giving them the benefit 
of theirexperience. It has been suggested that three or four 
persons be selected by committees to open the discussion of 
the subjects presented in order to brmg the more import- 
ant details of the report prominently before the convention, 
after it has been read. If the committee do not see proper to 
occupy this position themselves, it would be well for them to 
select three or four members previous to the annual meeting, 
and when a report has been read it can be referred to these 
members, with the understanding that discussion on that re- 
port will be in order at a stated hour the succeeding day. 
Then, if the report is not too lengthy and is a subject of gen- 
oral interest, it will appear, at least in condensed form, in the 


local press of the day, and the members will then have the ad- bi 


yantage of a printed copy to aid in following the discussion. 
The members who are to lead the discussion will have time to 
collect their ideas and cay, if they see proper, write out their 
remarks. These would of course be followed by the commit- 
teo, who, having a thorough knowledge of their report, could 
not failto make such a debate very interesting as well as 
profitable. In order to carry out such a programme there 
should be duplicate copies of each report that the 
press may be supplied with a copy and the work 
of the Secretary’s office not impeded. This the Secretary will 
undertake to have done if the Chairmen of Committees will 
but furnish their reports by .he first of May. 

As-has been stated in the Railroad Gazette the Annual 
Meeting occurs on May 11 in the city of New York. No special 
invitations to master mechanics will be sent out, but a general 
one is given to all railroad men present in the city at that 
tine, to attend the convention. Superintendents of machinery 
and master mechanics of railroads are entitled to member- 
shipand are earnestly solicited to be present and become 
members. Especially is this invitation extended to the master 
mechanics of gee South. The members of the Association 
willbe glad to meet them and discuss the best way of opcra- 
ting the machinery department of railroads. If there ever 
wisatime when the best possible system of good manage- 
ment and economy combined needed to be devised for the 
government of the machinery department and every other 
department of railroads, it is now. The Master Mechanics’ 
snd Master Car Builders’ associations stand head and shoul- 
ders above all other associations in their personal disinter- 
ested work of improvement in their business, and should have 
the support of all railroad managers in their efforts to secure 
the highest standard of efficiency ani economy in rolling 
stock, 

Byreference to page 810 of our Seventh Annual Report it 
will be found that a committee of arrangements has been ap- 
pointed, and if it should be desirable to havea » what 
is it?—during the convention, a conference should be had with 
this committee. This committee has not as yet issued their 
circular announcing the arrangements, but it is expected they 
Will do so soon, J. H. SzToHeEn, Secretary, 





The Committee on Locomotive Tests have issued the follow- 

ing circular, to which the attention of members is called: 

Dae Members of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
sociation: 


ion: 
As the Committee on Locomotive Tests, appointed by your 
tion, have thus far not received any reports of such 
ee, they desire to call attention to the fast paragraph in 
ne circular referring to this subject which the Committee 
ve issued and which reads as follows: 
6 Committee of course do not expect to procure all the 
i ts enumerated from any ordinary experiments, and there- 
yl ey request members of the Association to send records 
‘ny experiments which they may have made recently, even 
ough the data recorded may be of only one or more of the phe- 
Romena described.” 
P the object of appointing the Committee was simply to 
: ect together the records of experiments or tests which 
‘mbers have from time to time made, the Committee re- 
be them to forward reports of any such experiments made 
- se pest = years, even oe ame other record of the 
rmance o: e engines was ke an the amount of coal 
Tene and the nam er of cars hauled, 
. © & great many reports of this kind in existence 
vhich, if collected together and made accessible, would be 
y valuable. The Committee therefore desire to urge mem- 
88 earl ving such records to forward copies to the Chairman 
*arly ag possible. 


Respectfully, M. N. Forney, 
R. H 


3 IN 
eames erm 

nar mmunications should be addressed to M. N. Forney, Chair- 

Tork, Committee on Locomotive Tests, No, 73 Broadway, New 





Master Car-Builders’ Association—Circulars of Inquiry. 


The following circulars have been issued by the proper com- 
mittees : 


UPON OAR-WHEELS ; BEST METHOD OF FITTING; FLANGE WEAR 
AND CAUSES ; MILEAGE AND BREAKAGE. 
To Master Car- Builders and Members of the Master-Car Build- 
ers’ Association : 

GENTLEMEN—Please find enclosed the several interrogato- 
ries made by your ‘‘ Committee on Car Wheels; Best Method 
*: Fitting ; ge Wear and Causes ; Mileage, Breakage, ete., 
e 


The object of iponing this circular is to collect such items of 
information on the subject that the report will be of interest 
to the convention that meets in New York, June 9, 1875. We 
trust your interest in this subject will induce you to aid your 
Committee by an early answer to the questions proposed, and 
also by adding such items as your experience and observation 
have enabled you to collect. Please give as extended answers 
to the questions as you think necessary, not confining yourself 
to the space below each question, but use separate sheets if 
necessary, and modify or add to the questions, so that they 
will meet your views of the subject, 

The questions are not designed for a categorical answer, 
but are designed so that master car-builders and others in- 
terested may find opportunity to exercise their well-known 
ability in assisting your Committee with information that will 
enable them to make a valuable and interesting report. 

1gt.—What is the number, diameter and weight of the nar- 
row-tread cast-iron wheels used with the passenger and freight 
——— respectively, on your road? 

d.—What is the number, eter and weight of the broad- 
tread or compromise wheels used with the passenger and 
<< a respectively, on your road? 

-—What is the maximum, what the minimum and what 
the average life or length of time that wheels wear on the 
passenger equipment on yuur road ? 

4th.—What is the maximum, what the minimum and what 
the average life or length of time that wheels wear on the 
freight equipment on your road? 

— the cast wheels in use on your road single or double 
e 
. 6th.—What is the diameter of hole for axle, and length of 
hub at the wheel seat? 

7th.—Do you bore a straight or tapering hole? If tapering, 
how much in the length of the hub? 

8th.—Do you turn your axle straight or tapering at the 
wheel seat? If tapering, how much in the length of the hub? 

9th.—In fitting your wheels, do you rim the hole to make it 
straight and round? or do you drive the wheels as arcome 
from the maehine, bored with the ordinary tool and boring 


ar? 

10th.—What is the maximum and what the minimum press- 
= - pounds) required to drive the wheels to a seat on the 
a 


e 
11th.—What is the width at which you gauge your narrow- 
tread and broad-tread wheels, respectively, measuring from 
points indicated in the standard-gauge form as published in 
minutes of the Master Car-Builders’ Association of 1868? 
12th.—If your answers to the above questions do not com- 
prehend your ideas of the best method of fitting car wheels, 
please give them in 
13th.—Do you have any loose wheels or wheels that move on 
the when in use? If so, what per cent. of the number in 
use 
14th.—Do you have occasion to condemn wheels on account 
of sharp or worn flanges? If so, what per cent. of the num- 
ber used? 
15th.—Do you find the flange wear of the wheels in your six 
6) wheel trucks the same proportion that you do in your four 
wheel trucks? If not, please give the proportion of each ? 
16th.—_Do you meet with more sharp or worn flanges on 
wheels with the compromise gauge than on the ordinary nar- 
row-tread wheels in proportion to the number in use? If so, 
please give the per cent. of each respectively? 
17th.—Do you use a roller on the ordinary friction side- 
bearing? How far is it placed from the centre of the truck, 
and what amount of the weight rests on the side-bearings when 
the car is loaded? 
18th.—Do you find the wheels that have sharp flanges the 
same size of the wheels on tue opposite end of the axle : 
19th.—Please give your theory of the cause or causes of the 
une flange wear of wheels ? 
20th. —Do any of your wheels split or break, apap | at 
the hub at the time of driving them on the axle or soon after 
woo | put in service? If so, what per cent. of the number 
us ; 
21st.—Do you have occasion to condemn wheels on your 
assenger equipment on account of broken plates, tr or 
anges? Itso, what per cent. of the number used? 
22d.—Do you have occasion to condemn wheels on your 
freight “eee on account of broken plates, treads or 
flanges? It so, what per cent. of the number used ? 

—Do the broad-tread or compromise wheels break at 
= — of the tread more frequently than the narrow-tread 
whee 

24th.—Do you meet with more brok+n wheels during the 
winter or frosty weather than during the summer months? 
If so, in what proportion? 
RF To what depth are the wheels that you are using 
chille 
26th.—Are your wheels chilled entirely across the tread and 
o- ? If not, what part is green sand casting ? 
27th.—Do you have occasion to condemn wheels on account 
of bad spots or imperfections in the tread that do not show, 
until the wheel is in service? If so, what per cent. of the 
number used ? : 
28th.—Do you meet with wheels that are not chilled to a uni- 
form depth the entire circumference of the wheel? 
29th.—Do you have occasion to condemn wheels on account 
of a from sliding where the brakes were applied ? 
If so, what per cent. of the number used ? 
30¢h.—What is the maximum, what the minimum, and what 
the average mileage made during their entire service by the 
wheels on the passenger equipment on your road? 
81st.—What is the maximum, what the minimum, and what 
the average mileage made during their entire service by the 
wheels on the freight omens on your road? 
.—Do you ascertain the m ) given above by estimate 
or from a regular mileage account kept for that ? 
.—Have you used any of the varieties of steel or steel- 
tired wheels? If so, please Five any information 
them that you think will be of interest to the Association. 
Please direct your answers to O. A. Smiru, Secretary ef the 
M. C. B. A., No. 118 Liberty street, New York. 
Hi. O. Wapuiz, Chairman, 
Late of Lilinois — Railroad, Chicago, Ill, 
OHN Y, 
Lake Shore & Michigan 5 > Railway, Cleveland, O. 


. Horr, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad; 
West Albany, N. Y¥. 
HEATING, LIGHTING AND VENTILATING PASSENGER CARS. 

To Master Car Builders and others having charge of Railway 

Passenger Oars: 

GznTLEMEN—The undersigned were appointed » Committee 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association at its sixth annual 
convention at St. Louis, and continued at its seventh annual 





convention held in Boston, and again at its eighth annual con- 
vention at ti. 





The following questions were submitted last year 


but as 
very few of the members of the Association favored th *. 
mittce with any reply whatever, they are r . ted tor the 


urpose of drawing out a more ge expression of opinion, 
ft is hoped that through a candid agitation of these oy ects, 
progress will be made and satisfactory conclusions will be 
reached. Any new facts or experiments showing definite re- 
sults will bs particularly acceptable ; also, drawings will be 
gladly received, 
1st.—What kind of heati epgecrine do you recommend for 
heating Lpeseen ‘er cars ? hy do you recommend it? 
2d.—What kind of fuel do you recommend? Why do you 
—— it? 
+—Do you ecommend that the heating apparatus be put 
underneath the car or inside of it? Why do os recommsad 
that position? 
4th.—Do you recommend a system of heating and ventila- 
tion combined? Why do you or do you not recommend it? 
5th.—How many cubic feet of fresh air do you think should 
be supplied to each passenger per minute in order to keep the 
ew - a - healthful ? 
1.—In your opinion, what is the best way to admit t 
quantity of air into a car? : er 
7th.—By what method would you remove the impure air 
a ae in Winter, when only eommon stoves or heaters are 
use 
ge A what ay by Summer? 
-—Do you know of any means which cars can be 
poses ane ventilated in Winter, and onion and ventilated in 
jummer 


10.—What do rea recommend for lighting cars? Why do 
a > it? , 
-—In your opinion, what is the best way to protect cars 

from damage by fire in case of accident to train ? . 

12th.—How are the cars on your road heated? 

13th.—How are the cars on your road ventilated ? 

14th.—How are the cars on your road lighted ? 

Any other information bearing upon the subject, not sug- 

ested by the above questions, will be cheerfully received by 
the Committee, Address replies to the Chairman, numbered 


according to questions. 
To Non-Members. 

S1n.—The Master Car Builders’ Association is a national and 
international organization composed chiefly of those having 
charge of the designing and building of railway passenger 
cars and meeting in convention yearly in the month of 


June. 

At its sixth annual convention held in St, Louis, the under- 
signed were appointed a committee, and were continued at its 
seventh annual convention in Boston, and again at its eighth 
annual convention at Cincinnati, to investigate the subject of 
Heating, Ventilating and Lighting Railway Passenger Cars. 

Since these subjects, which lie beyond the scope of most 
railroad men, are supposed to involve questions affecting the 
gence’ public quite as much as the railway com 

nmittee desire information concerning them to lay before 
the next annual convention. Will you favor the Committee 
— Sean or reply to the following questions, or any ot 
em. 

1st.—Are zymotic or contagious diseases propagated to any 
— extent in railroad cars by reason of defective ven- 

ation 

2d.—Hlow many cubie feet of air should be supplied per min- 
ute to acarful of sixty passengers, in order % keep the air 
healthful ? 

8d.—Oonsidering the dust and cinders, and the danger 
from ¢raughts of cold air, how many cubi* feet of air per min- 
ute do you consider it practicable to supply to a car? 

4th.—In your opinion, what is the best way to admit this 
quantity of airintoacar? If by openings to the outside air, 
how large should these openings be, and where should they 
be placed ? 

5th,—Do you approve of any mechanieal means for forcin 
the air into the car, either before or after the air is warmed: 
and it so, what kind would you recommend ? 

6th.—Should the air be taken in at any particular part of 
the car, and if so, where and from what part should the air be 
delivered ? 

7th.—What arrangement would you recommend for heating 
this amount of air in win‘er? 

Any other information bearing upon these subjects, not sug- 
gested by the above, will be gl y received by the Com- 
mittee. Please address replies to the Chairman. 

W. E. CHAMBERLAIN 

Chairman, B. & A. R. R., Aliston, Mass, 
V. D. Penny, H. BP. & F. B. R. 
A. Grxason, O. O. R. R. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Albany & Rennselaer Iron & Steel Works have taken a 
contract fora considerable lot ot steel rails for the Boston, 
Clinton & Fitchburg road. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Company, at Dayton, 
O., is building some parlor day coaches for the Vandalia ° 
They are to be very handsomely finished, but a lighter car than 
the Pullman day coaches. 

The Wyoming Manufacturing Company, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
recently built a 20-ton switching locomotive for the Lehigh 
Valley [ron Company. 

The Ranlet Senaictasiog Company, at Laconia, N. H., has 
a contract for cars for the Fitchburg roud. 

N. & A. Middleton, of Philadeiphia, have recently received 
an order for 3,000 setsot coal-car springs for the Central Rail- 
road, of New Jersey. 

Riehle Brothers, of Philadelphia, have recently repaired a 
100-ton track scale for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at 
Columbia, Pa., which was putin by the ecessors of the 
present firm 25 years ago. It is stated to have been the first 
successful long-track scale in America. The same firm recent- 
ly completed a testing machine of 150,000 pounds capacity for 
the Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown, Pa. 

The Pittsburgh American ey gs td says: “The firms 
of Carnegie, Kloman & Co., of the Union Iron Mills, and 
Kloman, Carnegie & Brothers, of the Lucy furnace, have been 
dissolved, Mr. Kioman retiring. The business of the mill will 
hereafter be continued under the firm name of Carnegie Broth- 
ers & Oo., and that of the furnace by the Lucy Furnace Com- 


ny.” 
Pathe Watson myaynay t Company, at Paterson, N. J., 
have the contract to replace the bridge over the Delaware near 
Port Jervis on the Erie road, recently destroyed by flood. 


areeane nr ae 

This company has resolved to rebuild ediately the Cliff 
shops at Scranton, Pa., recently destroyed by fire, Work has 
already been n and a part of the shops are to be ready for 
use by July 1. Meantime the Dickson shops owned by the 
company, and which have been running ht hours dail 
have been put on full time and the number of men inereaned, 
Grant Locomotive Works. 

The Receiver, Mr. Charics H. Pierson. gives notice that in 
pursuance of the order of the Chancello r aj) creditors are re 
quired to present their claims agsiust the company to him 
within six months from March 9; g tw do so, they will be 
barred from receiving any dividends which may be made to 
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completion of contracts for new works ye mao improve- 
menis of ones, experiments in the of roads 


and and in their management rs t 
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r men 
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pel: annual reports, some notice of all of which will 


Adverti t We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our columns ouR own opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matler as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machi » supplies, 
financval schemes, etc., to our readers can do so Fiuty n 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommen 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 











COMPETING FOR — AT UNPROFIT ABLE 


When, as now, great railroad companies are seen bid- 
ding for traffic at rates which, as their own published 
accounts show, are considerably less than the cost of car- 
rying, the way to victory in such a competition at first 
thought seems very plain: Let the attacking party do all 
the business, and it will incur all the losses. This is a 
delightfully simple and easy way; it requires only that 
the competing company should maintain its rates, should 
refuse to compete—should simply do nothing. The old 
rate for a passenger from Baltimore to Chicago was nine- 
teen dollars, and the cost of carrying was (and is) proba- 
bly as much as fifteen; when then the Baltimore & Ohio 
reduces the rate to ten dollars, the natural inference 
is that the more passengers it gets the more 
money will it lose; while its rival, by maintaining 
its rates, may indeed lose all its through traffic, 
but will so avoid the loss on that traffic which is inevitable 
if it meets the other company’s rates. If this were as true 
as at first sight itseems, the true policy of the Pennsyl- 
vania would be to direct all its agents to canvass as eagerly 
for the Baltimore & Ohio as ever they have for their own 
road, and to force, if possible, all the through travel on 
their rival’s line, which would be exhausted the sooner 
the more business it should get. 

Such a policy, however, would be based ona misappre- 
hension of certain essential facts in the economy of railroad 
business. It is based on two false assumptions: first, 
that an enormous increase in the traffic will be attended 
with a corresponding increase in the cos} of carrying it; 
and, second, that a great decrease or a total cessation of a 
eertain branch of traffic will be attended with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the cost of carrying it. 

This first assumption is, after all, though false in prin- 
ciple, probably not very seriously misleading in the case 
of temporary competitive struggles. A certain increase in 
passenger traffic only serves to fill the trains better, but a 
larger increase makes it necessary to provide an additional 
equipment for a traffic which will probably soon come to 
anend. The second assumption, however, is grossly er- 
roneous and misleading. It is extremely difficult to re- 
duce expenses with a reduction of traffic, and especially 
when that reduction of traffic is, or is expected to be, only 


. temporary. The Northern Central and Baltimore & Po- 


tomac companies cannot at a moment's notice take off 
half-a-dozen trains, dismiss the train-men and other em- 
ployes who are made necessary by such trains, and sell 


the cars and engines, and if they could it would be unwise | 
to do so in March when the company expects to need them 





again in May. And even if itcould be done, the reduction 
in expenses would not be nearly so great in proportion as 
the reduction of traffic. It would probably take a year to 
make all the reductions in expenses which such a decrease 
in traffic would make possible, and these would be com- 
paratively small. 

Thus, when a rival begins a war of competition by un- 
profitable rates, the question with the competitor is not 
whether it will lose money if it competes at these rates, 
but whether the receipts at these ra‘es even will not be 
greater than any possible saving in expenses by giving up 
the competitive traffic for the time entirely. But its true 


% | policy is very clearly not to cultivate traffic at the un- 


profitable rates to such an extent as to require 
any. addition to the expense of carrying it. It is 
better that the cars that must run be full rather 
than half empty, at almost any price; but it is 
not well to have the traffic at unprofitable rates increase 
so as to make additional trains necessary; and we should 
say, generally, that when the competing rates are largely 
below cost each party to the contest should endeavor to 
turn upon its rival’s line whatever increase of traffic is 
caused by the extraordinary cheapness. 

The strongest illustration of the circumstances affecting 
competitive traffic is found in the actual shipments west- 
ward on the trunk lines. Here is a traffic for the most 
part consisting of valuable goods which can afford to pay 
high rates, and the movement of which would hardly be 
lessened at all if the highest rates charged within four 
years past, uniformly enforced, were charged the year 
round. Even at those rates this traffic doubtless would 
not pay the cost of hauling the freight trains westward. 
But when the Grand Trunk on the north or the Balti- 
more & Ohio on the south makes an unprofitable rate, the 
other companies do not hesitate to follow it; for they 
know that their expenses would hardly be decreased at all 
if they had no west-bound traffic to carry. The loads 
eastward are about three times as great as those westward, 
and the cars must go back, whether loaded or empty. 
It is an advantage, therefore, for a company to get 
loads for these cars at almost any rates, and 
it is better to take this freight at a rate which coversa 
quarter of the cost of hauling the trains westward rather 
than let a rivaltake it. The rate might just as well be 


d\|higher, if the competing companies could agree, and 


strictly speaking it ought to be higher, in orderto do jus- 
tice to all other traffic; but the loss of the earnings at the 
lowest rate ever charged in the wildest competition is not 
balanced by any corresponding decrease of expenses— 
scarcely by any decrease of expenses. Thus in the pres- 
ent competition, the companies have been compelled to 
make their greatest reductions on west-bound rates, which 
previously were too lowrather than too high. In the other 
direction any increase in traffic is accompanied by an in- 
crease in expenses—an increase, perhaps, even greater in 
proportion than the increase of traffic, for the additional 
daily train carrying provisions, grain or stock from 
the West to the East adds not a ton to the 
traffic westward, which before could be accommo- 
dated three times over in the cars going 
west for loads: The train-load hauled one thousand miles 
thus necessitates a train mileage of two thousand miles 
If the previous proportion of traffic was 100 east to 25 
west, 1,250 miles of full train load were hauled for 2,000 
miles of. train mileage; the additional train hauls one- 
fifth less with the same mileage, and so, as we have said, 
the addition to the traffic may necessitate an addition to 
the expenses proportionally greater. 

Thus, what seemed to be the simple problem of a com- 
petitive contest is found really to be a complicated one. 
Itseemed that when one party had thrown down the gaunt- 
let, his rival might simply refuse to pick it up. But usually 
he cannot. He must fight, and his tactical skill will be 
shown usually ina careful gradation of his competition, 
seeking always to fill fully the trains he must run, but to 
avoid a further increase of unprofitable traffic, and to send 
the excess to his rival. Loss is usually inevitable, and 
the object is to make our own as little and our rival’s as 
great as possible. 


This impossibility of reducing suddenly the facilities 
for traffic and the expenses attending them usually gives 
a company with a light traffic a great advantage over a 
rival with a heavy traffic. Suppose one road from Balti- 
more to Chicago to have three-fourths, the other but one- 
fourth of the traffic. Then a reduction below paying 
rates, the same by both lines, will cause three times as 
great a loss on the road with the heavy traffic as on its 
rival. The latter loses five dollars apiece on a hundred 
passengers while the former loses five dollars apiece on 
three hundred, and thus quite possibly the weak company 
may endure the contest much longer than the strong one, 
which for this particular contest is not strong but weak. 
Indeed, most competitive contests in this country are be- 
gun by companies which, whether strong or weak on the 





whole, command but a small part of the traffic competed 
for. They go into the contest readily because they cannot 
lose much by it, or think they cannot, and feel sure that 
their rival will lose many times as much as themselves. 


This is one of the evils incident to free competition, from 
which no way of escape seems possible so long as compe- 
tition is perfectly free. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the companies with the 
lightest traffic would oftener find themselves worsted in 
such conflicts if their competitors did not so often exhibit 
an insane fear that the rival’s business might increase, 
That is just what they should desire, with regard to all 
unprofitable business that requires additions to trains, 
This is by no means all of the business competed for, as 
we have shown above, and in the present contest it is 
doubtless a telling blow upon a rival to take west-bound 
traffic from it at any price. But too often the agents 
of companies which are fighting each other with rates 
lower than the cost of transportation seem to regard every 
shipment gained by their rival, in whatever direction, at 
whatever rate, as a victory of the enemy, when it may be 
by just such victories that he is finally exhausted and com- 
pelled to surrender. 








STRIKES. 

One of the sayings of a distinguished man, whose good 
name has for some time been enveloped in a mist, is re- 
ported to be that ‘civilization is a good thing, but it car- 
ries hell on its borders,” the latter referring to the condi- 
tion of society on the geographical frontiers of civiliza- 
tion. The same thing might be truly asserted of the 
growth of civilization in older communities. New in. 
ventions and discoveries when put into practice almost 
invariably lay waste some field of human industry, de- 
stroy some old and beneficent relations of society, or 
disestablish institutions: to which the interests and af- 
fections of people have clung for generations. The com- 
pensation for these evils consists of course in the new 
potency which the invention or discovery gives to man- 
kind to supply its wants and gratify the cravings of hu- 
manity. We will not discuss here whether mankind are 
made better or worse, whether happiness is increased or 
diminished, by the gratification of all the wants which 
civilization supplies. All that we want to point out now 
is, the very great complexity which the discoveries of 
modern times have produced in the organization of soci- 
ety. Our relations to each other, to government, to cor- 
porations ; those of the power which governs to the sub- 
jects who are governed and of capital to labor daily be- 
come more intricate and difficult to comprehend. 

This was very forcibly illustrated by the folly of some 
of the granger legislature enacted during the past few 
years. Onr theory of government is based on the assump- 
tion that all commercial affairs will be regulated by the 
laws or compe ition in trade and of supply and demand. 
On this sub-stratum we have erected an elaborate political 
structure under which rights and privileges have been 
granted to combinations of private persons which have 
steadily increased in power until they have acquired ‘the 
practical control over certain of the functions essential to 
modern life.” These combinations have become so power- 
ful that most citizens are helpless if they undertake to 
resist them, and the laws of competition and supply and 
demand have by no means the same degree, and in some 
important respects not at all the same kind, of influence as 
in ordinary business conducted by individuals; and 
their effect tends to decrease with the perfection of the 
business, with the most economical conduct of which, in- 
deed, their free action seems incompatible. 

It has been said that Americans never begin any impor- 
tant work without first electing a president, secretary and 
treasurer, and perhaps one of the greatest safeguards to 
our institutions is the fact, that many of our citizens 
regard the action of such an organization as being more 
or less authoritative. Whether it be owing to that fact, 
or to our habit of submitting all political disputes to the 
decision of a majority, it is true that there exists a blind 
confidence among us in the reformatory power of legisla- 
tive statutes. The will of a majority is apt to be regarded 
as the authority which makes any measure effective, when 
it is really only an effort—often utterly vain—to produce 
an effect, and proves only a general desire to effect some- 
thing. Our statute books are full of legislative enactments 
intended to resist the effect of natural laws which are no 
more amenable to such influence than the law of gravita- 
tion would be. There are evils in the community and 
which attend civilization which are as ineradicable by 


social evils the cure for which is no more known than for 
some physical diseases. All that we can do therefore is to 
alleviate them and study their symptoms and trust that 
time, experience and new discoveries will show us a cure. 

Among evils of this kind which have been the result oF 
rather have attended modern civilization is the rela 
tion of capital to labor. The increase of power which 
well organized combinations gives to great corpo 
rations, which usually represent aggregations of capital, 
renders individuals every year relatively less powerful. 
They simply become units in a great machine whieh 
grinds away remorselessly, indifferent often whether its 
grist is made up of human hopes and health and life. It 
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have been achieved by modern organization, that it is di- 
viding the population more and more into two classes, one 
of which is absorbing the wealth, and the other is being 
reduced to what the English call a wage-receiving class. 
That the helplessness of the members of the latter class 
to resist the injustice of the former should lead them 
to combine and thus resist the power of organized capital 
by organizing labor s not surprising, and is as much the 
result of cause and effect as any other physical or social 
phenomenon. It is, therefore, utterly futile to ignore the 
fact of such combination or to attempt to ‘‘ crush it out.” 
The combination of the laboring or wage-receiving classes 
to resist the power of organized and combined capital is 
one of the results of modern civilization and can no more 
be ‘‘crushed out” than the sale of wine and spirits. They 
are both the result ofa demand produced by the conditions 
or environment of our natures, or of the existing state of 


society if you choose. Either human nature must 
be changed or the conditions of modern 60- 
ciety must be altered. That the latter will 


ultimately be the result of the present and future agitation 
of this subject many who have studied the question deeply 
think there is little room to doubt, but itis best now frankly 
to admit, that of the means and manner of affecting this 
change, if it is to come, we are still ignorant, and even if 
we were not, probably they would lie entirely beyond our 
control. Meanwhile, the combinations of labor against 
capital and capital against labor must be treated like any 
other incurable disease, and we must look to alleviation 
and not eradication as furnishing the only hope of relief. 
It may be remembered by some of our readers that in 
discussing this subject heretofore we have recom- 
mended the adoption of some form of arbitra- 
tion for the adjustment of the dispute between 
those who receive and those who pay wages. This 
method has been adopted in England, where strikes have 
for many years been more frequent and more formidable 
than in this country, with very great success. It has, it 
is true, not been efficacious in preventing strikes in all 
cases, but it has often led to a better mutual understand- 
ing between the men and their employers, so that mis- 
understandings have been explained, and mutual concilia- 
tions have led to the adjustment of difficulties which 
ultimately would have led to either strikes or lock-outs. 
The ordinary development of a strike begins by some 
cause of dissatisfaction among the men. This is talked 
over, complained of, and usually somewhat exaggerated, 
and finally results in the adoption of some 
sort of resolution by their association expressing their 
cause of complaint. Such resolutions are usually adopted 
at meetings which are attended by one party to the dis- 
pute alone, that is, the employed, who are usually wrought 
up by a sense of wrong into astate of greater or less in- 
dignation. The consequence is that the resolutions 
adopted very often express the cause of their grievance 
very inaccurately and intemperately. These resolutions 
are then sent, when the dispute occurs ona railroad, to 
the master mechanic, superintendent, president or other 
officer of the road. In such cases, if the person who re- 
ceives the resolution is, as sometimes happens, an arbi- 
trary, domineering and self-conceited person, he im- 
mediately becomes exasperated, and in his answer 
to the petition or resolution is apt to use lan- 
guage more forcible than conciliatory. This in 
turn gives fresh cause for dissatisfaction, so that the next 
step is open insubordination, which, of course, must be 
resisted by those in authority. After the outbreak of the 
strike, there are always a certain number of turbulent or 
desperate persons who either belong to or sympathize 
with the strikers, and who commit open acts of violence. 
There are then no arguments which can be used excepting 
those which are placed in the hands of policemen or are 
carried in cartridge-boxes. In this way each party be- 
comes involved in a network of crimination and recrimi- 
nation from which there is no disentanglement possible 
which is not very disastrous to the interests of each. If 
all men were very wise, pradent, just and good, then 
probably strikes would never occur. They are due 
to the fact that such is not the case, andin dealing with the 
latter, the conditions under which they occur should be 
carefully kept in mind and fully apprehended. The com- 
plaint which is nearly always made by the employers is, 
that the men are unreasonable, seditious and insolent, and 
given to exaggeration, inaccuracy and injustice. Now be- 
fore resenting such charges it should be 1emembered that 
the very fact that persons are placed in authority implies 
hat they are more reasonable, obedient to superior au- 
thority, respectful, accurate and just in their dealings and 
habits of thought than those over whom they exercise au- 
thority. Their treatment of the latter should therefore be 
that of a wiser and more prudent person to those who 
are neither so wise nor so prudent. The fact should 
always be kept in mind, that the position 
Secupied by a railroad official is one of superiority—not 
only in authority, but superiority in wisdom, forbearance 
and far-sightedness; and such a person who will allow his 
Own feelings of indignation and resentment to influence 


his action ig obviously unfit to control interests as import- 
ant as those of a great railroad. 


On the other hand, those who receive wages should re- 
member that there are circumstances sirrounding all rail- 
roads of which they are quite ignorant. The error is 
almost universal among railroad empleyes of regarding 
the treasury of a railroad company as an inexhaustible de- 
pository, from which unlimited amounts of money can be 
drawn without exhausting the supply. That it ‘‘is not 
thus, but far otherwise,” many railroad managers and stock- 
holders—and alas! creditors—have learned to their great 
sorrow. Now, it very often happens that a strike is the 
direct result of some misunderstanding, which a little 
mutual explanation would correct, but which without such 
explanation soon becomes supplemented with hard 
thoughts and hard words, until the feelings of both parties 
are wrought up to such a degree that no just and fair dis- 
cussion is possible thereafter. In such cases, if the prin- 
ciple of arbitration were adopted, and each party were 
allowed to present its statements of facts and arguments 
to dispassionate and disinterested parties, there is great 
reason to believe that the difficulties would often be ad- 
justed satisfactorily to all parties, without resort to the 
costly, irritating, and to some extent destructive decision 
of a strike. 


In such cases it very rarely happens that the parties in- 
terested realize, to quote from a writer whose words we 
often find to express what we want to say much better 
than our own, ‘‘how difficult it is to make men ‘inder- 
stand anything thoroughly—for instance, how needful it is 
to repeat arguments, to bring them home to the hearer by 
various illustrations, and to retrace and restate the course 
of any argument from the beginning.” Usually when dis- 
content arises, which is premonitory of a strike, the only 
direct medium of communication which exists between 
the employers and employed is a committee appointed 
by the latter. A comparatively brief interview -is 
then held with the employers, in which the repre- 
sentatives of the employed are frequently received 
with a sort of arbitrary imperiousness which 
is the very reverse of conciliatory. To quote again 
from Sir Arthur Helps: ‘Another error which, in our 
juvenile days, did much prevail with us, was the belief 
that other men, especially large bodies of men,* would act in 
conformity with the dictates of right reason; whereas 
those disturbing elements—feeling, prejudice, fancy—play 
an immense part in human affairs.” Now. it very often 
occurs that in cases of discontent the workingmen—espe- 
cially the members of their representative committee—are 
influenced more by being received respectfully and with 
that sort of consideration which every honest man owes to 
another than they are by the questionin dispute. In nearly 
all cases a refusal to grant their requests is not nearly so 
preventive of a reconciliation as the high-and-mighty airs 
which are sometimes assumed by those who are ‘clothed 
witha little brief authority.” 


To show that the course we recommend is a practicable 
one, the experience of a leading road which enters New 
York may be quoted. All through last summer and au- 
tumn there were mutterings of discontent and premoni- 
tions of a strike on that line. It was finally determined 
by the management that some changes which were contem- 
plated, and which it was thought might precipi'ate astrike, 
would be made, even though by enforcing them such a con- 
tingency would be encountered. It was proposed, as is cus- 
tomary, to post a notice on the bulletin-board announcing 
that after a certain date the new regulation, which con- 
cerned the locomotive runners alone, would be enforced. 
Before doing so the matter was discussed by the Presi- 
dent, Superintendent and Master Mechanic, and it was 
proposed, we believe by the latter, that instead of posting 
up the new regulation, and before doing so, notice should 
be sent to the local division of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, requesting them to send a committee to 
confer with the officers named above. The wisdom of such 
acourse commended it, and it was accordingly adopted. 
After notifying the proper officers of the Brotherhood of the 
decision, a committee was sent to meet the officers of the 
railroad, and after a full conference, during which the 
nature of the proposed change and the reasons for it were 
fully explained, the committee were requested to confer with 
their own organization. This was done, and the proposed 
change was agreed to without further remonstrance. Had 
the ordinary plan been pursued, in all probability a disas- 
trous strike would have followed which would in any 
event have resulted in great loss to both parties. 

In discussing this subject we do not wish to shut our 
eyes to the fact that- some of those who participate in 
strikes are often guilty of almost inconceivable acts of folly, 
that their conduct is often brutal and criminal, and that 
there is in nearly all trades-unions, as in most other asso- 
ciations, a certain element of blatant ignorance or stolid 
wooden-headed stupidity and prejudice against which no 
reasoning or pursuasion, however just and fair or 
disinterested, can have any influence. There 
are doctrines, too, inculcated by those 
who assume and misrepresent the name of ‘la- 
bor reformers,” which, if carried to their ultimate results, 
would instigate active hostility to all civilization. But 








* The italics gre ours, 








the fact that there are persons who hold such doctrines is 
not sufficient to induce those who must treat with combi- 
pations of working men to do so as though the latter were 
all outlaws or criminals. 

As we havesaid before, such combinations are facts of 
the Nineteenth Century which it is folly to ignore, and it 
is because we believe that the plan of dealing with them 
which we have indicated is much the most fair, just and 
wise, and more worthy of rational human beings than re- 
sistance to what is irresistible, that we have written as we 
have. 








Errata. 


In Mr. Charles Bender’s letter on ‘‘ Lattice Bridges in 
America,” which was published in our number of February 27, 
the following errors occurred in printing: Mr. Calcott Reilly 
is there said to agree with Mr. Bender in “the reprobation of 
the use of riveting,” when abuse of riveting was written. In 
the drawing ‘ 8,000 Ibs.” is printed instead of 80,000 lbs. In 
the second column, fourth line above the cut, speaking of the 
horizontal and vertical plates, the article reads, “‘and these 
two bodies in the very important bottom chords are connected 
by not more than % in. effective area.” Here for %% in. read 
5% in. 

Mr. Bender has recently returned from Europe and calls at- 
tention to these serious errors as early as possible. 








Russian RarLnoapd Acorpants in 1874 caused the following in- 
juries to persons: 


Severely Slightly. Total. 

Killed. injured, injured injured. 
To employes...... ..00+ seeees 184 223 61 468 

TO PASSENGETB......seeeeeee sees 9 10 5 % 
DO CDOTS 0.0. ccccccccccccccccvce 104 46 6 156 
WB ican cd snihanihe 297 270 2 wr) 


Besides these no less than 14 persons died a natural death 
while traveliag in the cars, and five committed suicide on the 
track. There were 261 derail te of pa ger trains which 
caused considerable delays, and 81 collisions, The average 
length of railroad open was about 10,735 miles, and about 
25,000,000 passengers were carried on them. The speed is 
light, scarcely ever more that 25 miles an hour for express and 
usually less than 18 miles an hour for freight trains, the num- 
ber of trains on most roads is very small, on many roads only 
one passenger and one mixed train each way daily, and on 
some not so many—and the roads are perhaps the straight- 
est and most nearly level in the world: until the opening of 
the new road to Sebastopol January 17 last, there was not a 
railroad tunnel in the Empire. One of the causes which limits 
the number of accidents to employes greatly is the fact that 
there is but a trifling local traffic and there is rarely occasion 
to couple or uncouple cars of passenger trains on the way. It 
is said that many roads have their passenger trains made up 
without change the whole year round. The record is of those 
accidents whose effects became known, and is incomplete, as 
the statement of persons slightly injured sufficiently indi- 
cates. 











Tue German Rartroap Union, the organization of German- 
Austrian and connecting railroad companies of which we have 
now and then made mention, at the beginning of the prerent 
year included 99 railroad companies with 28,457 English miles 
of railroad—most of the railroad east of France and west of 
Russia. There was an increase of 1,604 miles in the Union 
during the year. The management with the greatest length 
of road is that of the Bavarian State Railroads, which has 
1,517 miles ; the Austrian State Railroad Company (which is a 
private company) had 1,451 miles, and the Austrian Southera 


1,488 miles, but no other so much as a thousand miles, Of 
the whole mileage in the Union there were : 

Babe TAIPOORA,. 2.000 000000000700 crcc secdccccccccccccesoccs 1,587 
Private railroads worked by the State..........-...ses005 6,641 “ 
Road under corporation management................s6s5 20,229 « 


Of the ninety-nine managements thirty-two have roads less 
than a hundred miles long, but the average is nearly 300 miles 
(285 miles). 








Tue Prussian RariRoans, according to the just issued Goy- 
ernment statistical report for 1878, had during that year an 
average of 8,420 miles of road in operation, the gross earnings 
of which were $118,836,075 gold, or $14,114 per mile, equiva- 
lent to $16,180 in our currency, and something more than 
twice as great as the average earnings of the railroads of the 
United States for the same year. The working expenses were 
55.85 per cent. of the receipts, or $8,844 currency per mile. 
The capital invested in these roads amounted to $792,894,560 
gold, or $94,168 per mile, equal to $107,620 currency. The net 
receipts ($7,286 currency per mile) were 6,76 per cent. on this 
capital, against 7.54 per cent. in 1872. Out of these net earn- 
ings, however, the payments for reserve an‘ renewal funds 
and the railroad taxes had to be paid, and the result was con- 
sidered so unsatisfactory that a special law was made author- 
izing the companies to raise their freight tariffs 20 per cent. 








Tue Sreep or Trains In Geraany is illustrated by a report 
of the Railroad Bureau of the Empire for the month of Decem- 
ber last. It states that the greatest speed per hour, including 
stops at intermediate stations, was: for express and fast 
trains, 34 miles, on the Berlin, Potsdam & Magdeburg road; 
for ordinary passenger trains, 25 miles per hour, on the Maer- 
chen & Posen road. The slowest speeds were: for express and 
fast trains, 21 miles an hour, on the East Prussia Southern road; 
for ordinary passenger trains, 16 miles per hour, on the Erms- 
thal and the Cronberg roads, of Wurtemburg. The average 
speeds per hour were: for express and fast trains, 28 miles; 
for ordinary passenger trains, 21 milea. This is for the whole 
empire exeept Bavaria, 








** Pootina EaRninas” seems to be not peculiarly an Amer- 
iean or even an Anglo-Saxon practice. A receut Vienna letter 
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tothe Journal of the German Railroad Union says that a com- 
pact has been completed between five German, Austrian and 
Hungarian railroads which compose the routes from Hungary 
to Breslau, to Stettin, to Hamburg, to Berlin and to Dresden. 
The companies named are to receive certain proportions of 
the reeeipts of the traffic over these routes “so that the roads 
are no longer to contend against each other for competitive 
traffic, as has been the case until now.” 


®eneral Mailroad Wews. 
ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


United States Commission on Boiler Explosions.—Prof. Win- 
lock of Harvard University and Prof. &. H. Thurston of the 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., have been appointed mem- 
bers in place of a Inspector Smith, resigned, and 
Prof. Crawford, deceased. The other members of the Com- 
mission are Isaac V. Holmes, Charles W. Copeland and J. R. 
Robinson. 


Davenport & St. Paul.—The United States District Court 
has appointed John E. Henry, of Davenport, Ia., Receiver, in 
place of George H. French, who asked to be relieved. 


Cairo & St. Louis.—Mr. J. A. Wentz has been appointed 
General Freight Agent. All correspondence relating to the 
freight business of this company should be addressed to him 
at the general freight office, 8t. Louis. Mr. R. W. Clarke will 
continue as General Ticket and Passenger Agent, Cashier and 
Paymaster. Correspondence in those departments should be 
addressed to him as heretofore. 


Railway Employes’ Mutual B Association.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Indianapolis, March 10, the following officers 
were chosen: President, A, D. Reid, Chicago & Alton; Vice- 
President, R. H. Hill, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ; di- 
rectors, E. D, Parke, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ; L. A. 
Ash, Empire Line; H. B. Maxwell, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiflcy ; George O. Manchester, Michigan Central; E. M. 
Whitlock, Clevelend & Pittsburgh; C. H. Felton, Empire 
Transportation Company ; D. Kenyon, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern; Robert Emmet, Vandalia Line; A. McKey, Blue 
Line. The directors chose J. R. Wood Secretary and T. C. 
Hatch Treasurer, both of Chicago. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas.—Edwin D. Morgan and James 
A, Raynor have been appointed Receivers by the United States 
Circuit Court. 


Rensselaer & Saratoga.—Mr, H. CO. Hall has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of the completed portion 
of the New York & Canada road. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. W. O, Hamilton has 
been appointed Assistant Roadmaster, with head-quarters at 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. E. C. Brown has been appointed 
Division Superintendent in charge of the Main line and Air 
line divisions and the South Bend and Joliet branches, with 
office at Jackson, Mich. Mr. Brown has been for some time 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Burlington, Ia. 


San Benito.—The first board of directors of this new com- 
pany is as follows: A. P. Boyd, H. W. Cothran, Thomas Flint, 

. D, Fowler, T. T. Hawkins, T. McMahon, Uriah Wood. The 
company’s address is Hollister, Cal. 


International & Great Northern.—Mr. Samuel Sloan has 
been chosen President in place of J. 8. Kennedy, resigned on 
account ot ill health. Mr. Sloan is President of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Company. 


Rhinebeck & Connecticut.—Mr. Louis Blankenhorn has been 
appointed General Passenger and Freight Agent. He has been 
for some time on the West Wisconsin and was formerly con- 
nected with the Scuthern Minnesota, 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company.—Mr. John Riley, of New 
York, has been chosen a director, in place of D. D. Colton,who 
declined serving. 


Minneapolis & Northwestern.—This company was recently 
organized at Minneapolis, Minn., by the election of Hon. R. B. 
Langdon, President, and George B, Wright, Secretary. 

Penobscot & Lake Megantic.—-At the annual meeting, March 
18, directors were chosen as follows: James W. Emery, Geo. 
K. Jewett, Noah Woods, Arad Thompson and M. 8. Drum- 
mond. The directors subsequently elected James W. Emery 
President and J. F. Rawson, Clerk and 'freasurer. 

Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska.—Mr. George Q,. Adams, former- 
ly Master Mechanic, has returned to the employ of the com- 
pany. 

Buffalo & Jamestown.—The new board of directors has 
elected Jewett M. Richmond, President ; James Adams, Vice- 
President ; Abraham Altman, Treasurer ; Peter ©. Doyle, Sec- 
retary. 

Towa Southwestern.—George J. Boal, of Iowa City, Ia., and 
Judge Thayer, of Clinton, Ia., have been chosen directors to 
fill vacancies in the board. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—Col. 0. C, Smith has 
been appointed Assistant to the Keceiver with the title of Gen- 
eral Agent. Mr. H. L. Cooper, late of the Hannibal & St. Jo- 
seph, has been appointed Master Mechanic in place of Mr. T. 
V. Losey, resigned. 

Kingston & Pembroke.—The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: President, O. F. Gildersleeve ; 
Vice-President, John Fraser ; Second Vice-President, Dr. Sul- 
livan ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cline ; Counsel, James 
O’Rieily, Q. 0. ; Solicitor, C. V. Price. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal.—Mr. George D. Belden has 
been appointed Chief Train Dispatcher of the Rensselaer & 
Saratoga Railroad Department. Mr. Belden was formerly for 
a number of years on several Illinois lines and for 2% years 

ast he has been on the Syracuse, Binghamton & New York at 

yracuse, . 

Fairmingdale & Squan Village.—At the annual meeting re- 
cently the following directors were chosen: H. Allair, I. 8. 
Buckalew, A. A. Higgins, C. 8. Hinchman, A. C, McLean, A. 

W. Markley, J. B. Rue, Paul Thurlow, 8. L. Thurlow. The 
board elected I. 8. Buckalew, President; A. ©. McLean, Secre- 
tary; J. B. Rue, Treasurer. 

General Passenger & Ticket Agents’ Association.—At the 
regular maeing Cincinnati, March 19, the following officers 
were chosen: President, D. M. Bo d, Jr., Pennsylvania; Vice- 
President, 0. P. Atmore, Lomsville & Nashville; Secretary, 
Samuel Powell, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Chicage, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. D. B. Sibley has been 
a pointed Purchasing Agent to succeed Mr. H. I. Higgins, 
who, after many years’ service in that office, has resigned to 
enter the firm of 
heretofore. 

Utah Western.—Joun W. Young is President; H. B. Clauson, 
Vice-President; John N. Pike, Secretary; H. B. Kimball 
Treasurer. The general office is at Salt Lake City, Utah. 











e& Co. Mr. Sibley has been store-keeper ment for the last week reported, which extends to wheat, here- 


Jobn F. Tracy, M. L. Sykes, H. H. Porter, 8. B. Howe, E. B. 
Bailey and J. B. Redfield. The road is controlled by the 
Chicago & Northwestern. 
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PERSONAL. 


_—Mr. James Laurie, an able and widely-known engineer, 
died suddenly in Hartford, Conn., March 16, at the age of 70 
years. He was a native of Scotland and had been Chief Engi- 
neer of the Warwick and Worcester, the New Jersey Central 
and the Nova Scotia roads. He was engineer of the iron 
bridge across the Connecticut River at Warehouse Point, and 
was for many years in the employ of the State of Massachu- 
setts as consulting engineer on the Hoosac Tunnel. Of late 
years he has lived quietly in Hartford, occasionally acting as 
consulting engineer on important works. 


—Mr. James L. Wheeler, Superintendent of Track of the 
Morris & Essex Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, has resigned his position, the resignation to take 
effect April 1. 

—A somewhat unusual combination of offices is found in 
Connecticut where Mr. Alfred Beers, who has been a conduc- 
tor on the Naugatuck Railroad for 25 years, is also a deacon in 
a congregational church. We fear that very few railroad men 
are qualified to fill the latter office. 


—Rufus Hatch, Meneging Director, and Mr. Gamble, Secre- 
tary of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, have resigned 
their respective positions. 

—Mr. J. N. McCullough, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Company, is recovering rapidly from the injuries received in 
the accident on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road 
some weeks since. General Freight Agent Stewart, who was 
hurt at the same time, has entirely recovered. 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 


The following railroads have reported earnings : 














Year 1874: 1874, 1873, Inc, or Dec, P.c. 

Knox & Lincoln....... $161,568 93 $141,720 35 Inc.$19,848 58 14 
EXpenseS.....se.e0+5 78,725 56 69,830 84 Inc. 8,894 72 12% 
Net earnings ....... $83,843 37 $71,#89 51 Inc.$10,953 86 151% 
Earnings per mile... $3,297 #2.892 Inc. $405 14 
Per cent. of expenses 48.73 49.27 aoe % oe 

New Jersey Midland..$529,725 11 == wae ee ew ee 
Expenses.........00 CS ae 
Net earnings........$123 SB 600008 | asesce 
Earnings per mile... $6,232 cocece = ee ence 
Per cent. of expenses —t 6 6=—S—té( 

Southwest Pennsylva- 

DIB... terete.  "§  £. 
EXpenses ... seeseses 107,547 74 
Net earnings......... $114 820 12 
Farnings per mile.... $9,265 = = = .sese 
Percent. ofexpenses. 48 36 = ..ecoe = sven e eoee 

West Wisconsin.. ....$884,920 10 $8069.188 97 Inc, $15,731 138 1% 
Expenses eovees 697,107 50 = 591.974 90 Inc. 105,132 60 17% 
Net earnings -+++$187 812 60 $277 214 07 Des. $89,401 47 321% 
} ings per mile. $4 492 #4415 Inc, $76 1% 
Per cent. of expenses. 78.78 63 11 eecece . 
Mon i of da ry: 

1875. 1574, 

New Jersey Mil 1... $35,861 $22,097 Inc, $13,764 6214 
Month of Fe arg: 

Peoria & K lane cscieee 8 8=«-(aanééoe * Skddeenerce 

EXDGDAES,....-cccccee rn are eye rere 
Net carnings ........ SIR. §« Onbneckh. . s0ssedecenren 

Great Western, week end- 

Ing Feb. 26...........- £18,594 £21,709 Dec, £3,115 144% 

Grand Truok, week end- 
ae SS eer 37,200 36,100 Inc. 1,100 3 

St. Louis, tron Mt. & So., 

Ist week in March..... $72,300 $65,482 Inc, $6,818 1034 

Denver & Kio Grande, 2d 
week in March ... ... 6,867 6,385 Inc. 972 18 

Railroad Traffic. 

Knox & Lincoln, year 1874: 1874. 1873, Inc. orDec, P.c. 
Tons of freight moved........ 32,960 13,692 Inc, 19,268 140% 
Passengers carried.........+. 108,914 91,795 Inc, 17,119 18% 

Utah Central, February: 

Tons of freight moved........ 11,351 9,601 Inc, 1,750 1814 

Utah Southern, February: 

Tons of freight moved........ 7,412 6,236 Inc, 1,176 19 


Flour and Grain Movement. 
The Produce Exchange Weekly reports: 


Flour :— 
Week ending March 13: 1875. 1874. Inc,orDec. P.c. 
Lake ports’ receipts... 81,562 105,216 Dec. 23,654 22.5 
ee shipments, 93,749 94,795 Dec. 1,046 1,1 
Atlantic ports’ receipts. 140,593 171,375 Dec, 80,782 17.8 
Jan. 1 to March 13; 
Lake ports’ receipts... 779,588 1,314,956 Dec, 534,368 40.6 
es shipments. 773,188 1,182,872 Dec. 409,684 34.6 
Atlantic ports’ receipts, 1,481,872 2,285,912 Dec, 804,040 35.2 
Aug. 1 to March 13: 
Lake ports’ receipts... 3,333,568 8,984,114 Dec. 660,546 16.3 
Wheat .— 
Week ending March 13: 
Lake ports’ receipts... 721,940 671,603 Inc. 150,337 26.3 
“s shipments. 273,265 407,767 Dec. 134,502 33,0 


Atlantic ports’ receipts. 245,470 512,295 Dec. 
Jan. 1 to March 1: 
Lake ports’ receipts... 7,486,352 15,553,665 Dec, 8,117,813 52.2 
“ shipments. 2,296,208 6,948,602 Dec. 4,552,394 66.9 
Atlantic ports’ receipts. 2,963,930 8,853,015 Dec, 6,889,085 66.5 
Aug. 1 to March 13: 
Lake ports’ receipts. ..4!,967,088 66,888,640 Dec, 14,921,652 26.2 
Corn :— 
Week ending March 13: 
Lake ports’ receipts... 887,455 
“ shipments. 303,137 
Atlantic ports’ receipts. 921,422 482,239 109, 
Jan. 1 to March 13: y 
Lake ports’ receipts... 8,933,882 6,701,434 Inc, 2,231,948 33.3 
es shipments. 3,736,109 2,062,827 Inc. 1,673,282 981.1 
Atlantic ports’ receipts.11,484,100 6,860,408 Inc, 4,623,692 67.4 
Aug. 1 to March 13: 
Lake ports’ receipts. ..27,593,088 33,339,069 Dcc, 6,745,981 17.2 
Grain of all kinds :— 
Week ending March 13: 


266,825 652.1 


433,198 Inc, 
169,674 Inc, 
439,183 Inc. 


454,257 104.9 
133,463 78.5 


Lake ports’ receipts... 2,029,245 1,426,604 Inc, 602,641 42,2 
“ shipments. 822,027 841,826 Dec, 19,799 2.3 
Atlantic ports’ receipts. 1,531,563 1,263,797 Inc, 267,766 21.2 
Jan. 1 to March 13: 
Lake vorts’ receipts. ..20,656,304 26,099,353 Dec. 65,443,049 20.9 
“s shipments. 8,283,258 11,711,141 Dec, 3,427,883 29.3 
Atlantic ports’ receipts.17,735,174 19,953,186 Dec, 2,218,012 11.1 
Aug. 1 to March 13: 
Lake ports’ receipts ...90,444,296 113,188,792 Dec. 22,744,496 20.1 


The mosi notable thing to chronicle is the increase in move- 


tofore the grain which has shown the chief decrease. While 
for the period since January 1 the wheat receipts at lake ports 
were less than half as a as in 1874, and for the crop year 
(since ag teed 1) more than a quarter less, for the last week 
reported there was an increase of more than a quarter; and in 





Towa Midland.--At the annual meoting in Clinto of all kinds, in which since Jan’ land A 
recently, the old board of directors was re-elected as follows: | the de ; ery 2 tee Sages 1 been 





crease of not less than 42 per cent, at the lake tn The ex- 
tremely low rates for transportation have probably assisted the 
rise in the price of grain to stimulate shipments considerably, 
though they continue to be smaller than in 1874 in spite of the 
immense increase of receipts. But though the shipments were 
less than last year, they are much greater than for fhe week 
immediately preceding, as is seen below : 

Week Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
ended, bush, bush. bush. bush. bush, bush, 
March 13, 1875. 93,749 273,205 303.137 175,547 58,058 15,520 
March 6, 1875. 59,734 123,296 195,647 107,283 31,148 14,315 
Feb. 27, 1875.. 63,071 191,871 112,770 135,436 43,629 11,856 
Feb. 20, 1875.. 69,220 238,239 331,865 152,949 45,453 14,110 





Total 4 weeks. .276,774 826,671 943,419 671,215 181,288  65,8(1 


Here in grain of all kinds the shipments each of the four 
weeks were respectively 782,616, 595,563, 474,689 and 825,527 
bushels, beginning with the earliest. During the eight years 
ending with 1874 the total exports of corn and corn meal from 
the United States were 166,483,155 bushels, an average of 21,- 
810,394 bushels per year. This amount was not reached until 
1871, however, and the greatest exports were the following year, 
when they were 46,569,037 bushels. In 1874 a trifle less than 
33,000,000 bushels was exported. The average currency price 
at New York has fluctuated between $1.19 in 1868 and 65 cents 
in 1873, and was 86 cents in 1874, when, though the exports 
were but about3 per cent. greater than in 1873, the value of 
them was 35 per cent. more. In 1869 the exports were less 
than 3,000,000 bushels. 


Petroleum Movement. 

From Jan. 1 to March 13 receipts of crude at Pittsburgh in 
barrels and exports from Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in gallons are reported as follows: 

: 1875. 1874. Decrease. P.c. 
Pittsburgh receipts..... @ «see 74,359 351,525 276,166 78.5 
Maperte, GOR. .cccccccccs cece: 28,086,798 89,233,506 11,146,708 28.4 


Provision Movement. 

From Nov.1 to March 5 the following reports are given of 
packing in‘ the West: 

1874-75. 1873-74. Inc, or Dec, P. c, 
Hogs packed.......+... 5,755,033 5,457,721 Ine, 297,312 5.4 
Provision exports, Ibs. 


Nov. 1 to March 13. ..239,423,460 303,746,745 Dec. 64,323,285 21.5 
The average weight of hogs packed is estimated as about 2 
per cent. less than last year. Not many more animals will be 
posted, the season being virtually closed. Ot the whole num- 
yer, Chicago packed 29.4 per cent., Cincinnati, which stood 
next, having packed not quite one-third as many. Compared 
with last year, Chicago shows an increase of 11 per cent, and 
Louisville one of mvure than 20 per cent.—all the rest a de- 
crease. 


Ootton Movement. 
The — in bales for the week ending March 19, and 


crop year from Sept. 1 to that date, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle reports as follows: 


1875. 1874. Inc, or Dec, P.c, 
WeOk. .cccccvccseccece 61,303 67,905 Dec. 16,602 2434 
Sept. 1 to March 19... 3,107,014 3,295,480 Dec. 188,466 53g 
Exports, week........ 78,412 81,618 Dec. 3,206 4 
Ooal Movement. 
Week ending March 13: 
1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite.... ..ccscccccoce 103,406 315,168 Dec, 121,562 38 54 
Semi-bituminous, Broad Top 7 
and Clearfield ............ 94,067 ncccce =i 
Cumberland.........--+-e08. 25,122 seceee coccce 
Bituminous, Pitteburgh.... 13,609 ... .. = eanaee 
Bituminous, West Va....... 1,755 .seeee 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
International & Great Northern. 


This company has issued a circular to bondholders propos- 
ing to fund the four coupons coming due after April next on 
the International first-mortgage bonds; also, the four cou- 
pons of the Houston & Great Northern first-mortgage bonds 
talling due on and next after July 1, 1875, into registered cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, to be dated April 1, 1875, payable in 
gold 10 years from date, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, in the City of New York, with interest trom the average 
time that the coupons funded become due, say in the case of 
the International from Jan. 1, 1876, and in the case of the 
Houston & Great Northern bonds from April 1, 1876, at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and to be paid semi-annually 
in gold, at the same place. The directors also recom- 
mend the funding into like certificates, having 15 years 
to run, with interest from May 1, 1876 (payable semi- 
annually in currency, at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum), 
of the eight coupons of the second mortgage and con- 
vertible bonds which became duc August 1, 1874, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1875, and which fall due August 1, 1875, February 1 and 
August 1, 1876, February 1 and August 1, 1877, and February 
1, 1878, The surrendered coupons are to be held by the Far- 
mers’ Loan and Trust Company. The company reserves the 
right to pay off the certificates at any time, upon giving 90 
days’ notice. The directors and a number of other large 
bondholders have already agreed to fund their coupons. The 








road from Rockdale to Austin, which will, it is expected, 
largely increase the earnings of the road, and to put its affairs 
on a sound basis. 


The liabilities ot the company are as follows: 


AGE, 6s oxded aces cdeneccnesessadectesbocsecenesscosecee +++. $5,500,000 
International first-mortgage bonds............cccccccccveces 3,264,000 
. COMVErtible BONA. coccecccvcccceess scvevecces 1,922,000 
Houston & Great Northern first-mortgage..............2... 3,987,000 
“ “ “ second-mortgage.... .... ws. - 2,260,000 
Weenies QU a iis 0460000 decscccacecdsecesscdeves cesecsecess 1,038,847 
ib. vnsb ob veticnetcecsdees Vesksinccbscceaerea $17,961,847 


The assets include 100,000 acres of land purchased for town 
sites, 2,611,200 acres of land cee by the recent act, $173,000 
municipal bonds, $286,300 Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
stock and 8,600 shares Texas Land Company stock, represent- 
ing 1,760,000 acres of land. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared by the following companies : 
Pi ee & Reading, 24% per cent., quarterly, payable 

pril 26. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific,4 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable April 27. 

Central Pacific, 6 per cent., gold, payable April 1. 

i oA London Northern, 2 per cent., quarterly,” payable 

pril 1. 

Woodruff Sleeping Car Company, 2%% per cent., semi-annual, 
payable April 1. 


The He sac Tunnel Line. 

The bill which has ap both houses of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and which establishes what is called the ‘‘toll-gate 
system,” sets aside entirely the recommendations of the Tun- 
nel Commission of last year, which favored a consolidated line. 
Under the new bill the State is to go on and complete the 
arching of the tunnel and also the relocating aud rebuild.n 





decrease is more than a-fifth, for the week there is an in- 


of the Troy & Greenfield road, including, if necessary, a secon 
track and steel rails. The tunnel is tobe in charge of a man- 





object is to enable the company to complete the 60 miles of 
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ager, subject to the orders of the Governor and Council, who 
have the power to fix rates of toll to be paid for its use. In 
fixing the rates due regard is to be had to the commercial 
yalue of the tunnel and to the development of business as well 
as to its cost. The tunnel and State road are to be held open 
to the use of any road which may desire to make connections 
therewith, subject only to the payment of tolls and to such 
rules as may be established to regulate the movement of the 
traffic. 

*This arrangement is understood to Le favored - the com- 
panies most interested, which do not desire consolidation, at 
any rate until the tunnel and the Troy & Greenfield road have 
been entirely completed at the cost of the State. . 

There is a possibility that the Governor may veto the bill, 
as he is known to be opposed to the toll-gate plan, 


Southeastern, of Canada. 


It is stated that a temporary lease of this road for one year 
has been made to the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers Rail- 
road Company. Through trains will be run toj/Montreal over 
the road, the same as last year, but ona better time table. 
is understood that the Boston, Concord & Montreal is really a 
partoer with the Passumpsic company in the lease, and that 
it will be renewed if it proves satisfactory. The road is 79 
miles long, from St. John’s, P. Q., to Newport Vt., of which 33 
miles (Rich 


Clyde Rivers Company. Itis part of the Passumpsic compa- 
ny’s line to Montreal. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. 

The United States Circuit Court has appointed B. D. Mor- 
gan and James A. Raynor receivers of this road. 

That portion of the road between New Orleans and Mobile 
has been in poss¢ssion of the same gentlemen as trustees un- 
der the first mortgage since January 16, 1875, and has since 
been operated by them. 

Union Pacific. 


The trains on the Denver Pacific will hereafter make close 
connections with the Union Pacific trains at Cheyenne. 
Meetings. 

The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
the times and places given: 

Columbus & Toledo, in Columbus, O., April 14. 

jaime & Alton, at the company’s office in Chicago, April 5, 
at 10 a, m. 

Joliet & Chicago, in Chicago, April 5. 

St. Joseph & St. Louis, at the office, No. 417 Olive street, St. 
Louis, April 29. 

St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago, in Chicago, April &. 

Panama, in New York, April 5. 

Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific, in Indianola, Tex., April 5. 

Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago, in Auburn, Ind., April 7. 


Port Dover & Lake Huron. 


The contract for the balance of the rails required to lay the 
track from Woodstock, Ont., to Stratford has been taken by a 
New York firm. The contraotors will begin laying track as 
soon as the weather permits, beginning at Simcoe, where a lot 
of rails has already been delivered. The balance are to be de- 
livered at Tavistock, 


Toronto, Grey & Bruce. 


An engine and car-load of laborers reached Owen Sound, 
Ont., March 17, from Toronto, being the first train through in 
44 days, during which time the road has been blocked by snow. 
Erie. 

The Watson Manufacturing Company of Paterson, N. J., has 
taken a contract to replace the three spans of the bridge over 
the Delaware at Saw Mill Rift near Port Jervis, which were 
destroyed by the recent freshet. The new spans are to be 
Post trusses of iron, one of 163 feet and two of 152 feet each. 
The first span is to be finished in 15 days from the signing of 
the contract and the other two pr within six days there 
after, giving 27 days time in all. ‘he price is $70,000 cash. 


The Pacific Railroads and tae Tax on Net Earnings. 

The Attorney General of the United States has ordered suits 
to be begun against the Union Pacitic for $1,040,000, and the 
Kansas Pacific for $300,000, the Central Branch and the Sioux 
City & Pacific for smaller sums, money claimed by the United 
States as being the tax of 5 per cent. on net earnings due from 
the companies. The decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
case of St. John against the Erie Railway Company will have 
an important bearing on these suis. In that case 1t was de- 
cided that interest, rentals and other similar charges, as well 
as Opelating expenses, must be deducted from the gross 
earnings to determine the amount of the net earnings from 
which dividends on preferred stock could be claimed, but the 
case of the Union Pacific is not exactly a parallel one, though 
it has been assumed to be. 


Springfield & Longmeadow. 

The City of Springtield has applied to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the recognition of the six 
directors chosen to represent the city stock, whose eligibility 
the private stockholders contest on the ground that they are 
not stockholders, while the city adheres to its right to choose 
any representatives it pleases. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agents’ Association. 

‘The semi-annual meeting was held in Cincinnati, beginning 
March 19 and lasiing four days, the time being mainly occu- 
pied by the usual adjustment ot rates. No change was made 
in through fares and none of any importance in local rates. 
No representatives were present from the Baltimore & Ohio 
orthe Uhio & Mississippi and no effort was made to adjust 
differences between those and other companies, 

Resolutions were passed urging that the claims of other 
roadson a bankrupt company for ticket balanves should be 
preferred debts. 

The next semi-annual-meeting will be held in Saratoga, N. 

+ September 17. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


Repair shops are to be located at Garrett, Ind., on the Chi- 
cago Division, 120 miles east of Chicago. The company has 
bought a large tract ot land and will build a round-house, ma- 
chine shop, car repair and smith shops. It will be a division 
station, the end of the engine runs from Ohicago on the west 
and Chicago Junction on the east end. 


Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 

The bondhoiders’ meeting in New York, March 19, was 
largely attended, and statements were heard from Mr. Ham- 
mond, one of the recently appointed receivers, on the condi- 

Onof theroad. After ‘some discussion a committee was 
‘ppointed to examine into affairs and report to a future meet- 
De ‘The committee consists of Samuel 8. Constant, John M. 

enniston, F. W. Huidekoper, Chander Robbins, W. B. Ste- 
Yens, A. A. Sumner and John M. Wheelock. 


New York & Oswego Midland. 
The Receivers have issued the following order: “ Hereafter 
reight intended for transportation over the line of the New 


folle & Oswego Midland oad will be received under the 
‘owing conditions only: 


nat ‘iveries will be made at such times as may be most 
Yenient, it being understood that promptness :annot be 


All freights to be paid in advance. 


ford to Newport) is leased from the Missisquoi & 


‘When received from connecting roads, no back charges to 


paid. 
* As there will be no agents except at the principal stations, 
a release must be given from all claims or liability fo. loss or 
damage of propert; left at stations when the consignees are 
not present to receive it.” 
It is stated that one train a day will be run from Middle- 
town to Ellenville, over the main line and Ellenville Branch. 


Tilinois Central. 


This company now sells oo and excursion tickets be- 
tween Chicago, Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico. The route 
is by steamer from New Orleans to Vera Cruz and thence to 
Mexico aye The fare from Chicago to Vera Oruz is 
$98, and to Mexico $116; from Chicago to Vera Cruz and re- 
turn, $143. 1t purposes soon to sell through tickets from 
Chicago to Havana, via New Orleans. 

New Jersey Midland. 

President Wortendyke has made a long statement as to the 
affairs of this company, which is mainly a repetition of the 
directors’ statement, heretofore noted. In conclusion, he 
promises to submit shortly a plan for the reorganization of 
the company looking forward to the full payment of all the 
bonded and floating debt. 

There is little doubt, however, that the company is hope- 
lessly bankrupt and no plan can be devised which will relievo 
it permanently while it has its present load of debt to carry. 


Rockford, Rook Island & St. Louis. 


The first-mortgage bo nds of this road were issued under two 
trust deeds, the first dated June 15, 1868, being given to secure 
$5,000,000 bonds and covering the road from Sterling to Rock 
Island and thence to Monmouth. The second deed was dated 
October 23, 1868, covered the whole road and was made to 
secure the $5,000,000 bonds issued under the first deed and 
$4,000,000 additional. During the foreclosure suit now 
in progress certain holders of bonds of the first issue put in a 
claim to sy, alleging that that issue had a prior lien to 
the second issue on the road from Sterling to Monmouth and 
also an equal lien on the rest of the line. Atter peony J —_ 
ment in the matter the United States Oircuit Court has de- 
cided that the claim is substantially correct and that the sec- 
ond issue of $4,000,000 has only a second lien on the property 
anes in the first trust-deed, the line from Sterling to Mon- 
mouth. 


Poughkeepsie & Eastern. 

The committee appointed for that pt se have prepared a 
plan of reorganization which was submitted for the te Km 
of the bondholders at a meeting held in a 5 = 
March 19, and was adopted by them. The plan contemplates 


the canis by the bondholders of a new company, to be 
called the Poughkeepsie, Hartford & Boston Railroad Compa- 
ny. 


Monticello & Port Jervis. 

A meeting of the bondholders is to be held at the office of 
ieee Day & Lord, No. 68 William street, New York, March 
80, at 2 p. m., to take action respecting the disposition of the 
road under the foreclosure proceedings now pending. 


The Floods in the Susquehanna Valley. 

In addition to the dawage noted last week, much destruc- 
tion was caused by the ieo-goree and flood about Wilkesbarre 
and Pittston on the North Branch. The track of the Pennsyl- 
vania & New York road above Pittston was covered with ice 
and badly torn up for several miles, and the Coxton yard was 
entirely flooded, a number of coal cars being damaged and 
; sete » by ice-cakes. The round-house was also badly 

amaged, 
On fhe West Branch some damage was done to the bridges 
on the Philadelphia & Erie, but the full force of the spring 
floods has not been felt yet. 

Further down the river much damage was done. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad bridge at Columbia was damaged, 
and the line of that road, along the river between Columbia 
and Middletown. The track was torn up by ice cakes, and 
several canal boats were left on the road-bed when the 
water fell. The road was ay a | blocked tor u week, com- 
pelling all trains to go by the Mount Joy line, which, however, 
is the route ordinarily taken by yo trains. 

Near the mouth of the river another ice-gorge and flood 
nearly destroyed two miles of the Port Deposit Branch of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, but the great bridge 
of that road at Havre de Grace escaped damage. 


Knoxville & Oharleston. 


The lessees being yoyo! unwilling or unable to repair 
damages and resume the running of ,» & number of citi- 
zens of Maryville have offered to lease the road, or to rebuild 
the Little River bridge upon reasonable terms. Meantime the 
travel over the road is limited to what can be carried by hand- 
cars and a skiff ferry. ‘lhe bridge at Bristol Creek is being re- 
built by a public-spirited citizen who is willing to take his 
chances of repayment. The State will cancel the present lease, 
it the lessees do not reopen the road soon. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 

A contract has been let for an additional five miles of road, 
which is to be done by April 30, and which will carry the line 
to Ozark, Ark., 125 miles from Lattie Rock. 


Portland & Ogdensburg—Eastern Division. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather and the great 
depth of snow, the contractors, Messrs, Fuller & Harding, have 
vigorously prosecuted the work of grading during the winter. 
Between Bemis Stution, the present end of the track, and the 
Fabyan House, there have been upward of 700 men ———— 
on construction throughout the winter. Although the line 
runs wasengl the heart of the White Mountains, the location 
is very good, the curves being ay easy for a mountain 
road and the grading comparatively ligh The company has 
contracted with the Niagara — = orks of B for a 
wrought-iron viaduct at Frankenstein and another at Willey 
Brook, and alse for an iron bridge over the Ammonoosuc River 
near the Fabyan House. It is confidently expected that the 
road will be opened through to a connection with the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal Railroad by next July. 


Utah Western. 


The part ot the track laid in 1874 was 16 miles long. March 
12 there were 20 miles in operation, and the company expected 
to open five miles more in ten days or so, and soon to complete 
the road, which 1s to be 45 miles long. The company reports 
a good and growing business, 

Chicago & Illinois River. 

The report of the lease of this new road to the Chicago & 
Aiton is confirmed. The terms are not stated, but itis said 
that the rental isa proportion ot the gross earnings. The 
company has large coal interests on the line of its road, and 
announces its intention to extend the line from the present ter- 
minus at the Mazon River, southwestward to Streator. The 
Chicago & Alton, however, has leased only the 20 miles now 
comp: 


mpleted. The grading is mostly done on the extension, and 
the rails are to be laid this spring. 


The Western Railroad Bureau. 


The Commissioners have issued a circular notifying mana- 





gers of the dissolution of the Bureau, which will no longer act 


as an organized body, the managers of the leading lines hav- 
ing given notice of their withdrawal from the agreement and 
their refusal to be bound by it hereafter. 


Hannibal & 8t. Joneph. 

The trustees under the land mortgage of 1863 will receive 
until April 2 sealed proposals for the sale to them of $50,000 of 
the bonds issued under that mortgage. Proposals should be 
addressed to the trustees at their office, No. 26 Sears Build- 
ing, Boston, or to Wm. H. Swift, care of Ward, Campbell & 
Co., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

It is understood that the difficulties in the management 
which caused the recent removal and subsequent restoration 


of Mr. Towne have been adjusted and a good understanding 
reached, 


Connecticut Central. 


Work has been going on for some time on the deep cuts and 
other heavy work, and more than half the grading and ma- 
sonry between Hartford and Broad Brook is done. The lighter 
grading will not be begun until summer has fairly set in. 


Kingston & Pembroke. 


The track is now laid from me a Ont., northward 39 
miles and the work is still progressing. An agreement has 
been made for the use of the Grand Trunk track into Kings- 
ton, and of its passenger and treight depots there, and in ad- 
dition water front er has been bo ght tor wharf pur- 
poses. The Government bonds on 20 miles has been paid 
over, but only $10,000 of the Frontenac County debentures, 
instead of $37,000 which has been earned. It is proposed to 
build a branch from the main line to Perth and to Ottawa. 


Iowa Southwestern. 
The board has voted to extend the contractor’s time for com- 


yee g the road from Clinton to Iowa City to Octuber 1, 1875. 
t had expired March 15, 


Minneapolis & Northwestern. 
This newly organized company purposes building a narrow- 


gauge road from Minneapolis, Minn., northwestward through 
Osseo and Buffalo. 


Philadelphia & Reading. 

The employes of the road having been required to give u 
their membership in the Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association, a meeting was held in Pottsville, 
March 21, at which nearly 2,000 men, including cngincmen, 
firemen, train hands and trackmen, were present. It was re- 
solved to stand by the Association, These men were to be 
discharged from the company’s service March 22, The feel- 
ing against the company, both among railroad employes and 
miners, is said to be very bitter. 

Tne scarcity of coal caused by the suspension of mining in 
the Schuylkill region has obliged the company to use bitu- 
minous coal in some of its locomotives, with results not always 


favorable, they having been constructed especially to burn an- 
thracite. 


South & North Alabama. 


its intersection with the Alabama & Chattanooga. The lands 
were covered by the grants of both companies, but were award- 
ed to the Alabama & Chattanooga on account of priority ot 
location. The lands of that road subsequently passed inte the 

ssession of the State of Alabama and the South & North 

jompany now asks that the State convey to it those lands 
which were covered by its grant but awarded to the other 
company. 


Oanada Southern. 


The running of through trains, which had been stopped for 
several weeks on account of the ice-blockade in the Detroit 
River, was resumed March 17. The rates between Buffalo, 
Detroit and Toledo have been cut down to compete with those 
of the Great Western and Grand Trunk, 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 

The Burlington Branch has been reopened and trains be; 
running to Burlington again March 21. Owing to difficulties 
as to payment of rental, trains have ceased to run over the 


Keokuk Bridge into Keokuk and now stop at the Llinois side 
of the river. 


Pueblo & Arkansas Valley. 


It is pro;osed to organize a company by this name to build 
an extension of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road from its 
prey 4 terminus at Grenada, Col., west to Pueblo. The plan 
s to issue $15,000 per mile of stock and $14,000 per mile in 
bonds, $2,000 of the latter to be retained for future im rove- 
ments. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company wi ree 
to allow a rebate of 15 per cent. on all business received from 
the road, this amount to be applied to payment of interest and 
the formation of a sinking fund, and to be gradually decreased 
as the sinking fund increases. Stock to be issued in return 
to the amount of the sinking fund, The bonds and stock are 
to be issued only as the road progresses, 


Pennsylvania. 

A special assignment of cars to shippers of semi-bituminous 
coal from the Clearfield and Broad Top regions will be made, 
to take effect April 1. 

The company has concluded a tong pending negotiation for 
the purchase of a strip of land 800 by 100 feet near the Outer 
Depot in Pittsburgh, which is to be used for additional tracks. 
The property was owned by the Western Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, and the price paid isa perpetual annuity of $4,000. The 
construction of an iron highway bridge over the tracks at that 
point will be begun shortly, being one of the improvements 
called tor by the contract with the city. 


Warwick. 

A special meeting of the stockholders was held in Provi- 
dence, R, I., March 19. After hearing au address from Mr. G, 
W. Beach, one ot the contractors, the meeting adjourned un- 
til March 30, in order to give stockholders an opyortunity wo 
settle up their indebtedness to the company. A committee 
was appointed to urge the prompt payment of subscriptions. 


Detroit & Milwaukee, 

The President, Mr. C. C. Trowbridge, has addressed a letter 
to a committee of bondholders at Hamilton, Ont., further ex- 
pes and advocating the plan of adjustment proposed by 

he company. He urges <a the di —_ of getting all 
the bondholders to join in foreclosure proceedings and states 
that holders of over $3,000,000 of bonds have already assented 
to the adjustment. 


North Oarolina Standard Gauge. 
The North Carolina Legislature has passed a law, which is 
general in its terms, but is apparently intended to apply to the 
recent chunge on the North Carolina road. The law provides 
that no railroad now iu the State with the gauge of 4 feet 
8% inches shall change the same, and all railroads hereafter 
constructed in this State shall have the same auge, 4 teet 
84% inches. The penalty for constructing or ging the 
gauge of any railroad contrary to the provisions of the preced- 
section shall be $50 per day mile for every day such 
railroad is in use, and in addition the Presidentand Directors, 
Secretary and Treasurer, or any officer, servant or — 





) 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined n = 
than $500 nor more than $1,000, and imprisoned not less 


This company bas laid claim to certain lands which are near. 
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than three nor more than six months; and it shall be the duty 
of the Governor of this State to cause to be instituted imme- 
diate proceedings for the recovery of such penalty and the in- 
fliction of such punishment in case of any violation of the act. 
It however excepts the Spartanburg & Asheville and the ex- 
tensions of the Blue Ridge road, and also all roads of 8 feet 
gauge. 


Dardanelle, Dover & Harrison. 

Arrangements are being made to organize a company to 
build this projected road from Dardanelle, Ark., on the Arkan- 
sas River, northward to Harrison, a distance of about 70 miles. 


Atlantic & Lake Erie. 

At an adjourned meeting in Bucyrus, O., March 17, the 
stockholders voted to increase the capital stock from $5,000,000 
to $12,000,000, and also to ratify a contract with the Ohio Rail- 
see Construction Company for the completion of the entire 
ine of the r 


Grand Rapids & Indiana. 


This company has contracted for 20,000 tons of new rails for 
renewals. They are to be laid mainly south of Grand Rapids. 
Saginaw V. & 8t. Louis. 

A epost meet ng of the stockholders is to be held in Sag- 
inaw City, Mich., May 1, to vote on the question of increasing 
the capital stock to $850,000 and extending the road westward 
from St. Louis to Grand Rapids. 


Whitewater Valley. 

It is stated that this road has been leased to the Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati & Lafayette, the lessees working it for the cost 
and paying over the net earnings as rental. The road 1s 70 
miles Tong, from Valley Junction, O., north by west to Hagers- 
town, Ind. 

Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan. 

The offices of the Assistant Treasurer, Paymaster, Auditor, 
Purchasing Agent, Chief Engineer and General Freight and 
7. - ‘Accountant have been removed from Detroit to Io- 
nia, Mich, 


Evansville & Orawfordsville. 


This company has purchase: its first lot of steel rails, which 
are to be laid near Patoka, Ind. 


St. Joseph & St, Louis, 


The annual meeting has been postponed to April 29, the Sec- 
retary having neglected to make the proper publication of the 
notice for the meeting of March 2. Many of the stockholders 
having expressed dissatisfaction with the proposed lease to 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, the board of directors 
has ap jointed a committee to consider all matters connected 
with that lease and to report thereon as soon as possible. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio Oanal. 

In view of the reduction of freights on Cumberland coal by 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroad Compa- 
nies, it is stated that the canal tolls (including the Cumber- 
land wharfage) will be reduced from 59 to 51 cents per ton. It 
is probable that there will also be a reduction of l:oat charges. 

ater was to have been let into the canai March 20, and 
navigation opened March 25, 


Davenport & St. Paul. 


On application of the Receiver to have certain property 
released from attachments issued by the Iowa courts, the 
United States Circuit Court has ordered 54 cars to be turned 
over to the Western Car Company, which claimed to own 
— Certain ties and lumber were also ordered to be re- 
eased, 

Mr. George H. French having asked to be relieved from his 
charge as Receiver, the Court has granted his application, and 
has appointed John E. Henry, of Davenport, la., as Receiver. 


Boston, Hartford & Erie. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has appointed Francis 
W. Hurd s master to audit the accounts of the trustees under 
the Berdell mortgage, who have operated the road since Sep- 
tember, 1871, to de ne the amount to be allowed them for 
disbursements and compensation, ani to decide upon the form 
of the conveyance from the trustees to the New York & New 
England Railroad Company. 

The Boston Advertiser says: ‘* By an act§passed by the last 
Legislature, the Lieutenant-Governor was empowered to draw 
his warrant for $250,000, to be paid tothe New York & New 
England Railroad Company, the condition bog | that the 
company should first raise 000. December 28, 1874 the 
subscription list was presented to the Lieutenant-Governor 
complete, and he drew his warrant. The checks were turned 
over to Seth ‘Turner, counselor, and he was empowered to 
transfer them to the company when the subscriptions were 
all paid in. The subscribers came promptly forward, till 
Charles M. Strauss was reached on the list, with 
against his name. He was unable or unwilling to raise the 
whole amount, and put in but $50,000. The other subscribers 
were discouraged by his example, they failed to pay, and since 
that time the matter has remained unsettled, the company 
making strong efforts to obtain the full subscriptions, 
and Mr. Turner holding for the State its checks, on which it is 
receiving proper interest. It is expected that the company 
will fulfill its part of the contract speedily.” 


Waxahatchie ie 3 

The people of Waxahatchie, Tex., have voted the required 
subsidy to secure the building of a branch road from their 
town to the Houston & Texas Central, near Ennis, a distance 
of 11 miles. 

Reading & Lehigh. 

The transfer to the Philadelphia & Reading Company has 
been completed, and the rcad is now known as the Berks & 
Lehigh Branch of thatroad. The line has been connected 
with the Lebanon Valley Branch outside of Reading by a spur 
about one-quarter of a mile long, and all trains now run to and 
from the Philadelphia & Reading depot. The old depot has 
been given up. 


Northern Oentral. 

The plans have been completed for the new building which 
is to be built in Baltimore for the general offices of the com- 
pany. It will be located at the corner of Calvert and Center 
streets, and will be three storiesin height, with a mansard 
roof. ‘The front will be of iron. ‘The first floor will be used 
for offices of the Purchasing Agent and other officers of the 
Northern Central and Pennsylvania roads ; the second floor will 
be occupied by the Treasurer, board rooms and committee 
rooms ; the third floor by the Auditor and other officials, and 
the mansard-roof portion asa place ior the storage of the 
papers, bouks and archives of the company. The estimated 
cost of the new building will be $60,000. 


Southern Minnesota. 


Le enh uated to tale company ware srderod to be as- | 60 feet above the water and will be of iron. 
sessed for taxes e State c D t the compan: 

. 4, them in one rd Delaware River at Yardleyville, which included also the — 
trustees to secure its bonds, The tax was contested and the | over the Delaware & Raritan Canal on the east side, and the 
Minnesota Supreme Court has decided that the conveyance in | Delaware Division Canal ou the west side of the river. The 
trust is not such a sale or transfer as to subject the lands to | bridges are to be wrought-iron truss bridges, double track, 


had disposed of them, it having convey 


taxation. 
Railway Eeaplayer Mutual Benefit Assuciation. 
The anv 


The President made an address stating that the society was 
in a prosperous condition. The Secretary reported receipts 
- the year of $47,843.33 and a cash balance of $4,217.96 at its 
close. 

The by-laws were altered so as to define more particularly 
the Secretary’s duties and to lower the limit of age for admis- 
sion from 55 to 50 years. 

my: — voted to hold the next meeting at Niagara Falls, June 


Memphis & Little Rock. 


Under the authority ot a deed of trust made to secure 

$300,000 tonds of this company, and upon request of certain 

holders of those bonds, James Elder and Sam. Tate, trustees, 

ee notice that they will sell at public auction in Memphis, 

— May 38, the property known as the Navy Yard tract in 
at cily. 


Western, of North Oarolina. 

In this suit, which has been pending along time in the 
New York Supreme Court, and which was brought to recover 
425 bonds of the company which were deposited with L. P. 
Baine, a decision has been rendered by the referee, declaring 
the railroad company tc be entitled to possession of the bonds. 
The bonds, as it seems, are held by Baine & Co., who refused 
to give them up, asserting that they hold a lien on them for 
commission and advances. An order was made to arrest 
Baine, but he appeared and deposited the bonds in Court sub- 
ject to its decision on the referee’s report. 


Northern Pacific. 

A meeting of the bondholders was held in New York, Mareh 
18, a large number being present. A report was submitted by 
the President of the company from which it appears that the 
bonds issued were $31,696,270, of which $1,254,970 have been 
canceled by the Land poe leaving $30,441,300 out- 
standing. The floating debt is $634,800. The total sales ot 
land up to March 1 were, in Minnesota and Dakota, 310,390 
acres for $1,669.815.47, and in Washington Territory, 35,148 
acres fur $300,887.56. The total earnings and expenses of the 
road up to March 1 were: 





In Minnesota. Pacific Div. Total. 
Earnings.........ss0++ $544,426 78 $102,394 79 $646,821 57 
Expenses..........000. 460,006 23 62,759 19 522,765 42 

Net earnings.... $84,420 55 $39,635 60 $124,056 15 


The total net earnings since the cpening of the road were 
thus about four-tenths of one per cent. on the funded debt. 
Afier considerable discussion, resolutions were adopted ex- 
ressing confidence in the directors and appointing a commit- 
ee ot seven to confer with the directors and report at a future 
meeting. The committee, appointed by the chairman, is as 
follows: Ex-Gov. Abner Coburn, of Skowhegan, the Hon. Wm. 
Windom, Minnesota; Johnston Livingston, New York; George 
M. Rice, Worcester, Mass.; H. H. Houston, Philadelphia; 

E. Johnston, Baltimore: Wm. McKnight, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Qincinnati Southern. 

The bids for the Kentucky River Bridge were opened March 
15. Sixteen bids were received, fourteen for a truss bridge, 
one for an arch and one for a wire suspension bridge. As a 
truss the bridge would be 1,100 feet long, as a suspension 
bridge 1,240 feet, and its height above the river will be 275 
feet. The bids were as follows, for a truss bridge: McNairy & 
Claflin, Cleveland, O., $289,000; American Bridge Company 
Chicago, $294,940; Soulerin, James & Co., Milwaukee, $349,000 
Baltimore Bridge Company, three bids, $344,000, $350,000 and 
$358,000; Louisville Bridge & Iron Company, $355,000; Watson 
Manufacturing Company, Paterson, N. J., two bids, $348,000 
and $360,000; Clark, Reeves & Co., Philadelphia, $469,268; Flad & 
Pfeiffer, St. Louis, $874,760; Keystone Bridge Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $409,800; Charles acdonald, New York, two bids, 
$375,000 and $409,000. For an arch bridge, O. G. Leopold, 
Cincinnati, $410,000. For a suspension bridge, John A. Roe- 
bling’s Sons, Trenton, N. J., $410,000. The award will be made 
in a few days. 

The following grading contracts were let March 16 by the 
trustees: Section 59, Division D, to J. 8. Wolfe & Co.; Section 
12, 13, 22 and 24, Division C, to M. Lynch & Brother; Sections 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, Division O, to Henry Stewart & Co.; 
Sections 14, 15 and 23, Division C, to —_ Brady; completion 
of King’s Mountain ‘Tunnel to Boyle & Roach. 


New York & Oanada. 


The heavy rock cutting on section 7 is now well advanced. 
he rock work at Trembleau Mountain is all done, and the 
grading from that point to Wickham Marsh, near Port Kent 
is to be done by June 1. An engine and construction train will 
soon be put on the road at Port Kent and track laid in both 
directions from that point. The grading on section 8, from 
the Ausable River to Plattsburgh, has been let to Mr. Doty, 
who is to push the work, which is comparatively light. 
Victoria. 

A dispatch from Kinmount, Ont., says that work has been 
temporarily stopped, pending negotiations with the English 
Land Company and on account of a misunderstanding as to 
the subsidy from the Ontario Government. 


New York & Eastern. 


Stanton & Balch, who contracted with this company to con- 
struct the road, better known as the Parallel road between 
New Haven and New York, have petitioned the Connecticut 
Superior Court for the appointment of a receiver on the 
ground that the contract has not been carried out, and that 
~—— have been greatly damaged thereby, and can obtain 
nothing from the company. The case will come up at the 
April term. 


North Shore of Oanada. 


It is stated that the cmepee’s difficulties have all been ar- 
ranged, and that wock on the road will be resumed at once. 


Ashley River. 

This proposed line will be about eight miles long and is to 
extend from the Savannah & Charleston road at Rantowle’s, 
8. C., to a point on the Northeastern Railroad about six miles 
from Charleston. It will be a cut-off or transfer track between 
those two roads by which cars can be transferred directly from 
one to the other, and will require the building of a bridge over 
the Ashley River. 


California Pacific. 
Grading has. been begun on a branch from Vacaville, Cal., 


north to Winter’s on Putah Creek. It is known as the Vaca 
Valley road. 


Delaware & Bound Brook. | 

Work is progressing on the bridge over the Delaware River 
near Yardleyville and the east abutment is nearly done. The 
work on the bridge over the Delaware & Raritan Canal has 
been pushed through the winter with the hope of completing 
it before navigation is opened. The river bellige will be nearly 


7 


Thecompany received eight bids for the bridge over the 


and the track is abont 80 feet above the bed of the river. Over 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal there are to be 


a draw span of 
182 feet, and two fixed spans 60 feet each; over the river 10 | hag not been released from the land-grant mortgage. 
one of 120 feet, one of 


one epan of 108 and two of 60 feet. The length of bridging be. 
ing 2,043 feet in all. 

The bids were only for the superstructure, the masonry 
having been let previously. They were as follows: Clarke, 
Reeves & Co., $334,347; Baltimore Bridge Company, $302,309; 
Kellogg ae nrg ow Buffalo, $292,719: Altred P. Boller, 
New York, $292,565; Watson Manufacturing Company, Pater- 
son, $282,347; Keystone Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, $269. 
92+; Charles Macdonald, New York, $263,938; J. H. Cofrode & 
Co., Philadelphia, $252,525. The contract was awarded to the 
lowest bidders, J. H. Cofrode & Co. 


San Benito. 

A company by this name has been orgatiized to build a rail. 
roa1 from Hollister, Cal., by ~ of Sar Juan to Millard’s 
Landing in Monterey County. It will be 33 miles long and 
will connect with the Santa Cruz and the Monterey & Salinas 
Valley roads. The capital stock 1s to be $500,000 and a con. 
siderable amount has already been subscribed. 


Southern Pacific. 

The graders have completed 20 miles of road-bed on the 
extension of the Los Angeles Division from Spadra south to 
the San Gorgonio Pass. Work on the next 30 miles is pro. 
gressing rapidly. 

Work has been begun on the San Fernando Tunnel, and a 
large force is already employed there. 


Oleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling. 

The capital stock of this company bas been fixed at $1,250, 
000. The compen, which has been organized by the parties 
who bought the Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley road at foreclogs- 
ure sale, has offered to issue new stock to the stockholders of the 
original company to the extent ot 624% per cent. of their former 
holdings, provided they will pay in 20 per cent. of the face of 
the new stock in cash, to repay the present owners the money 
expended by them in paying interest on the first mortgage 
bonds, expenses of organization and certain old liabilities. 


Peoria & Rock Island. 


The President has issued a circular urging bondholders not 
to join in pressing a foreclosure, but to allow the road to re. 
main in the hands ot the present Receiver and to show 1Is abil- 
ity to earn the interest on its bonds. 


Longwood Valley. 

Work has been begun on the grading of this road, near 
High Bridge, N. J., and is to be pushed. The road is now 
controlled by the New Jersey Central. 


Worcester & Somerset. 

This road, which runs from the Eastern Shore road at King’s 
Creek, Md., to Newtown, nine miles, was to be sold at Sherifi’s 
sale at Princess Anne, Md., this week. 


Peach Bottom. 

The entire loan of $200,000 for the completion of the Middle 
Division has been disposed of, mainly to persons residest 
along the line. 


Bethany & Washington. 

Meetings are being held and efforts made to secure the con- 

struction of a line about 25 miles long trom Washington, Pa., 

— by north to Bethany, W. Va., and thence to the Ohio 
iver. 


Norfolk & Princess Anne. 


It is proposed to build a narrow-gauge road from Norfolk, 
Va., due eatt through Kempsville and London Bridge to a 
point on the Atlantic coast in Princess Anne County. The 
road will be about 20 miles long. The bill chartering the 
company fixes the capital stock at $200,000, of which the coun- 
ty of Princess Anne is authorized to subscribe $50,000. The 
none ye is a'so to have power to buy, sell and improve Jands 
on the line of its road. 


Kokomo & Marion. 

This new mg pe purposes building a railroad from Koho- 
mo, Ind., east 27 miles to Marion. The capital stock is to be 
$500,000 and the eoxpomtns are James A. McDowell, A. C. 
Suagger, Moses Bradford, Wm. Scott, N. Beli, Henry Lindley 
and Isaac Vanmenter. 


Memphis & Knoxville. 

An effort is being made to secure money for this road in 
Memphis, Tenn. It is designed to complete, if possible, the 
section of 28 miles from Henderson, Tenn., southwest to Boli- 
var, most of which is graded. 


Richibucto Branch. 


A contract has been let to J. C. Brown for the construction 
of this road which is to run from Richibucto, N. B., west by 
south to a junction with the Intercolonial. The road will be 
26%% miles long and has a government grant of $5,000 per mile. 


Kansas Midland. 


It is said that negotiations are pending for a permanent 
lease of this road to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Miramichi Valley. 

This proposed road is to run from Chatham, N. B., routh- 
west up the valley of the Miramichi and down the Nashwauk 
to Fredericton, a distance of nearly 120 miles. A survey of 
—— is to be made and a provisional organization has been 
made. 


Woodstown & Oamden. 

A project is being worked up for a narrcw gauge railroad 
trom Woodstown, N. J., northeast to Camden, about 25 miles. 
Books have been opened for subscriptions and a company will 
shortly be organized. 


West Wisconsin. 

The bondholders met at the office of the company in New 
York, March 17, and atter hearing a statement of its position, 
voted to appoint a committee to consider a plan which sha 
best serve their interests. The committee consists of David 
Dows, L. DeCorneau and A. Crane. 

The company’s statement shows the funded debt outstand- 
ing to be as follows: 


First-mortgage land-grant bonds.............essse0es $8,815,500 

Southern extension bonds............s.eeeesees goes, owner 40,008 
Consolidated gold bonds,.........csecescesseeece sdake, eens 2,500, 

ann 

Total ($35,307 per mile) ...........sse00 cee c aces e $6,955,500 


Of these $370,000 Southern Extension, and $1,471,000 oot 
solidated bonds are held as collateral. ‘The floating dé H 
amounts to $1,826,841.50, of which $158,615.09 is on account 0 
the North Wisconsin Company and is secured by that < 
pany’s bonds. The net earnings last year were 2.7 per ce® 
on the funded debt. ibe 

The a situation is complicated by the fact that he 
Wisconsin Supreme Court has decided that the building of # 
new line from Warren’s Mills to Elroy, and the taking up? 
the old line to Tomah were illegal, a violation of the charter 
and a ground for total forfeiture of the franchise. Judge 
of forteiture has not been entered but may be at any ot, 
though the company hopes it may be withheld until next ¥ cad 
when legislation may be obtained to dismiss the action 
legalize the new line. hicb 

A large amount of land has also been sold to settlers, ¥ 


cou 








twenty-three subordinate 





meeting was held in Indianapolis, March 11, | spans, five of 200 feet, one of 178 feet, 
associations being represented. 100 


The company recommends that bondholders fund nine 


feet, and two of 68 feet; over the Delaware Division Canal pons, beginning with November, 1874. During the four aad 
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one-half years so gained it is believed that the net earnings 
will be sufficient to pay interest on the funded coupons and 
gradually retire the floating debt, leaving the whole net earn- 
ings to pay interest with thereafter. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

Some time ago, in New York, John 8. Prouty boagy ! suit 
against the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana Railroad 
Company, a8 owner of 500 shares of preferred stock, to have 
the terms on which the stock was issued enforced—such terms 
being the payment of 10 per cent. dividend on such preferred 
stock before payment of any dividend on common stock. In 
this suit be was successful. Meantime the company became 
by consolidation part of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
Me. Prouty undertook in the judgment to incorporate the lat- 
ter companies as defendants, on the faith ot acts under which 
the consolidation was made, but the Court of Appeals decided 
that this was not the proper way. The suit has now been re- 
newed and leave granted plaintiff by the Supreme Cuvurt to 
amend his complaint so as to make the consolidated company 
defendant. 


Guaymas & Tucson. 

Surveys are to be begun at once for tbis projected line from 
Tucson, Arizona, south through that Territory and the Mexi- 
can tate of Sonora to the port of Guaymas, on the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Central, of Georgia. 

This company gives notice that the National City Bank, of 
New York, will pay on presentation, at par and accrued inter- 
eat, the $1,000,000 first-mortgage bonds due September 1, 1875. 
Hold: rs also have the option of exchanging these bonds at par 
for the new consolidated bonds at 95. 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira. 

This company is trying to secure the necessary authority to 
purchase the Auburn Branch or Western Extension of the 
New York & Oswego Midland, which now extends from Nor- 
wich to Cortland, and from Freeville to ScipioCenter. In case 
the necessary authority is obtained, the iron will probably be 
taken up from the line between De Ruyter and Norwich, and 
used in laying the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira track on the gap be- 
tween Ithaca and Elmira, and also from De Ruyter to Cazeno- 
via. 


Kankakee & Mendota. 

Acowpany has been organized to build a railroad from 
Kankakee, Ill., west by north to the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Mendota, a distance of about seventy-five miles. 
Among the incorporators are said to be a number of parties 
connected with the Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago, and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy companies. 


Anderson, Lebanon & 8t. Louis. 

The direc ors of this company, have voted to accept a propo- 
sition made by W. W. Laman, of New York, who, it is stated, 
offera to go to work on te road at oxce. 


South Mountain & Boston. 

Work is progressing on the rock cuts between Blairstown. 
N. J., and Middleville, an1 near Swartswood. Nine miles o 
grading between Augusta and the Delaware are ready for the 
ties, and work is progressing steadily. 


Erie Oanal Tolls. 

The New York State Canal Board has approved the report of 
its committee on tolls, which recommends a reduction of 3344 
per cent. in tolls on grain, 30 per cent. on lumber, and 50 per 
cent. on merchandise going from tide-water. The proposed 
reduction will now be submitted to the Legislature for final 
action. 


The International and the Texas Aid Bonds. 

The provisions of the final compromise bill which passed the 
Texas Legislature and has become a law are, briefly summa- 
rized, as follows: 

The company shall receive 20 sections, 12,800 acres, per mile 
of road, which lands shall be exempt from all taxation for 25 
years, whether in the hands of the company or of purchasers. 

he road and its appurtenances are also to be exempt from all 
taxes for 25 years. Certificates for the land,for the road al- 
ready built may be issued as soon as the company accepts the 
act; onroad built hereafter, the certificates shall be issued 
for each section of 10 miles as completed. q 

If the company fails to build 40 miles each year, or 80 miles 
each two vears, from July 1, 1875, or fails to comp ete the line 
from Jefferson to the Rio Grande, the lands for that portion of 
the road which is not finished shall be forfeited. 

The company must alienate one-half of the lands in 15 years 
and the whole in 20 years, except what is needed for the use 
of the road 

The company is pogmtond to pass through and build depots 
in San Marcos and New Braunfels, provided depot grounds 
are donated, 

The act, to be binding, must be accepted by a majority of 
all the stockholders of the company at a me: ting to be called 
for that pape within 45 days after the act was approved; 
and must be regarded as a full and complete settlement of ali 
theclain sof the company against the State. It is to be re- 
a as an irrepealable contract between the State and the 
company. 


Louisville & Nashvi le. 

Some time since Col. Sam. Tate made a claim on the com- 
pany for commissions and interest on $2,000,000 of bonds sold 

y him for the company. It was agreed to refer the matter to 
three arbitrators, and after a long delay they met and after 
hearing evidence announced that they had come to a decision. 
The company then gave notice that it would not be bound by 
the award, which was, however, announced, and which was in 
favor of Tate for the amount of $52,400. 





The Railroad Problem. 


{Alecture delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, Mass., on 
February 26, 1874, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.) 

What people are pleased to term the railroad problem has oc- 
cupied a very large stare of tae public attention during the last 

ur years. I have myself een a considerable contributor to 
the literature which has grown up connected with it, ana I re- 
gret to say thet I do not think my own contributions can be 
exempted from the general censure which I am disposed to 
pase Upon that literature. Indeed, as a whole, and with a few 
rilliant eens, itis very poor stuff; little better than a 
vast mass of bad logic, bad law, bad temper and bad pbiloso- 
phy. It illustrates many familiar things in very great perfec- 
1on—such, for instance, as the wonderful capac ~t for lying 
Which is latent in figures; or, again, the extreme difficulty ex- 
Perienced by the ordinary mortal in seeing two sides to one 
drestion: and though last, by no means least, it has forcibly 

ustrated the skill with which the meanest and smallest de- 
Magogues can take possession of a great diesussion, turning 
ioe really broad principles, and so shape it as to effect some 

tle temporary ends of Their own. 


WHAT THE RAILROAD PROBLEM IB. 


noveat is, then, this railroal problem about which so much 
®been said? As I understand it, it is simply this : Within 


© present century the increase of knowledge, the discoveries 
seience and the intricate developments of civilization have 
own the practical control over certain essential functions 





sons. Prominent among these functions is that of transporta- 
tion by rail, and the problem is simply how to bring the pri- 
vate combinations controlling it into a due surbordination 
either to natural laws; or, this oe how to bring thém into 
practical surbordination to political laws. For very obvious 
economical reasons the operations of the railroad system are 
not fully amenable to the natural regulating forces known as 
the laws of political ecomomy—more especially those of com- 

tition and of supply and demand. It is jo within a very 
‘ew years that this fact has been generally realized; and even 
now, when occasion seems to call for it, we hear people—good, 
practical men in their own occupitions—rattle off common- 
places about the necessity and the benefit of more railroads as 
competing agencies. Within the last few years the legislatures 
of half of the States of this Union have made their statute 
books ludicrous by elaborate enactments intended to prevent 
the combination of competing roads. 


FAILURE OF COMPETITION, 


Now if there is one thing respecting railroads and their de- 
velopment into a — which is more clearly settled than 
any other it is just this, that no reliable agency through which 
to regulate their operations can be found in the direction of 
competition. It should not have required forty years of ex- 
perience to convince the English-speaking race of this fact; 
a few moments of reflection ought to have disclosed it, for it 
is quite apt ent that to ensure effective competition ar easy 
and equable flow of capital and labor into and out from any 
given occupation is absolutely necessary; as, also, that the 
same influences which are felt in one !ocality must, within 
reasonable limits, be felt in allothers. As —oe railroads 
these essentials are simply unobtainable. Capital once placed 
in railroad development cannot be withdrawn from it and 
otherwise applied; and the competing agencies being, from the 
nature of the case, necessarily few in number, and none of 
them able to withdraw from the contest, one of two things 
must ultimately result: the stronger of the forces will absorb 
the weaker, or they will combine as against the community. 
As regards railroads as a whole, this result is as sure and in- 
evitable as anything in the future can be. Competition is the 
medium through which consolidation and combination work 
themselves out. It is, in fact, a simple phase ina process of 
evolution. Of this, however, nothing but the spectacle of an 
accomplished fact can ever persuade people. They ignore, they 
seem even wilfully to blind themselves to the experience of 
the last twenty years. Take the very matter I have already 
referred to—tbe laws forbidding the combination of yo 
roads. With the experience of these twenty years before 
their eyes, it is as absurd for people to incorporate provisions 
like these into their constitutions and statute books, trying 
thereby to preserve a formal competition between railroads, 
as it would be tor them to attempt to geonime by law thata 
difference ot ten per “cent. as —“_ ing element should be 
maintained between the prices in the shops on the two sides 
of Washington street or Broadway. 

The difference between competition which is free and open 
tothe whole world, and the competition between two or more 
holders of monoplies is, therefore, fundamental. While the 
result of the first description of competition ie to reduce and 
equalize prices, the result of the conflict between monoplies is, 
on the other hund, to produce local inequalities and arbitrarily 
to raise and depress prices. It produces local inequalities for 
the obvious reason that competition is limited to competing 
points, while not one locality in ten is or can be a competing 
railroad point; it arbitrarily raises and depresses prices for the 
reason that neither as respects locality nor time is the pressure 
of competition between ee ey even or equable. In other 
words, in the one case competition is an end; in the other, it 
is a mere weapon toan end. Any one who chooses may ob- 
serve the deadly effect with which this weapon has been used 
by railroads in their conflicts with each other nee | the last 
twenty years. Those controlling the | ga competing lines 
are using 1t to-day in the fierce railroad war which is raging 
between the interests represented by the Saratoga Convention 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This war, like all which 
have preceded it, can result in only one thing, a closer and 
more effective combinaticn of the parties to the contest: and 
the longer and fiercer the struggle, the closer and more effec- 
tive willthe ultimate combination be. 

How long it will take to produce a perfect combination which 
will mee | the railroad system into the condition of a 
thorough ent and responsible monopoly, it is not for 
me to pretend tosay. At the same time, no observing man 
can possibly study the history of the last few years without 
eoncluding that some such result is arn a question of time. 

As I look, therefore, upon the railroad problem, so called, it 
becomes a mere matter of forecasting the future from a study 
of the past. The railroad —— has been from the begin- 
ning, and now is, passing through a soquier —— of evolu- 
tion toa given result. What this result is likely to be is a sub- 
ject the discussion of which involves almost all the leading 
issues, economical, political and social, of the day; such ques- 
tions, for instance, as those involvel in the communistic 
theories in France, or thcse involved in the co-operative 
measures under discussion in ym? and in Germany; or 
those, finally, which enter into the fundamental political dis- 
cussions which have been carried on from the commencement 
in this country, concerning the greater or less degree of in- 
terference of government with the affairs of the people. 


HISTORY OF RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


In order to understand the matter fully it is necessary to 
recur a little to the ween £ railroad development. In doing 
this I shall try to be very brief. 

Mankind has as yet devised but four methods of regulatisg 
the relations of the railroad system of any country with its 
government. The railroads may be left wholly in the hands 
of private individuals, or of corporations, independent of gov- 
ernment control, standing upon much the same footing as 
cotton mills or iron foundries; or they may be —— to 
the operation of certain regulating laws through which their 
obligations to the community will be established, and their 
charges and profits more or less limited; or, while remaining 
the property and under the control of private parties they may 
be subjected to executive supervision and regulation; or, 
finally, they may in whole or in part be owned and operated by 
the State. Wedo not havefar to go for examples of each of 
these several forms of polity. 

In England and America, following the fundamental gee 

les‘upon which their olitical systems are founded, the at- 

mpt throughout has been to leave railroads subject to the 
operation of natural laws, supplementing them always by legis- 
lative enactments. In Belgium, on the contrary, in the very 
commencement, under the guidance of King Leopold, assistea 
in his counsels by George Stephenson, the principle was fully 
recognized that to provide means of transportation was a dis- 
tinctive function of the government, and the railroad system 
was scientifically laid out upon that principle. In ce, 
again, a combination of the two pinctgre was attempted and, 
indeed, carried into practical effect. ere the country was 
divided up among some six.large monopolies. Competition 
was discouraged, and even forbidden; and the private com. 
panies, controlling ‘these six monopolies, subject always toa 
close and ever-present governmental supervision, were 
entrusted with the control of the rai system. 
The closer student of history in these several coun- 
tries will notice that there has been a constent ten- 
dency in England and America to eygrentmete to the systems 
in use in Belgium and France. Inother words, the pressure 
on the government has been incessant to supply the defects 
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Ascending, we find the post office. There is 


then the telegraph. There are then railroads. In regard to 
each one of these it is now practically recognized that the 
principle of laissez-faire, or reli 


iance upon the laws of supp! 


and demand, and the influence of competition, do not 
to the community that degree of protection against the pow: 
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GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF RATLROADS., 
It is, again, very obvious that the whole growth of these 


exceptional interests has taken place within the present 
century. The post office, it is true, is an exception to this 
semaee, but in regard to all the others it is unquestionab 

correct. 


which was recognized as a distinctive, governmental function. 


Previous to the year 1800 there was not one of them 


For myself, I am free to say that I am a believer in the 


Jeffersonian principle, that the world is governed too much. I 


dislike extremely to see anything which approximates even to 
extending government regulation over any new province. 
Nevertheless, the question is not what we like ; it is simply, 
what is. We must bow to the inevitable, The inevitable, 
also, is apt in pester matters to assert itself very quietly. 
very imperceptibly, and through agencies which are no 
recognized. The thing is accomplished, while we are wrang- 
ling over the means for its prevention. Now if this matter o 
transportation is, and by experience is found to be, one over 
which it is necessary or inevitable that the government should 
exercise a certain degree of control, we must r that 
fact, and accept it as best we may. If, going a step further, 
it is found that in accepting it the government is obliged to 
extend its control over railroads, to an extent which jeopar- 
dizes the existence of the political system under which we 
were brought up, and to which we are attached, and in which 
we believe, it is none the less a portion of the inevitable; for 
it is very clear that the railroad system which has changed 
and pe ran nt wort ~ ) ap oe Py fg turn aside its 
course simply because it is go’ affect the political institu- 
tions in use fh these nited 1 States, ” 

Moreover, I am ready to f° further, and to say that upon 
general principles it must be very apparent to any thinking 
man that a disturbing force which has already, as I have en- 
deavored to point out in the lectures of thie course, revolu- 
tionized almost .every institution of mankind upon earth 
which has moulded nations together on wholly new lines o 
division, which has affected every portion of our civilized life 
whether led in the largest cities in the world or in the smallest 
New England town—it is perfectly absurd to su’ that a 
force like this, which affects and changes the whole tone of 
national thought and of national feeling and of national educa- 
tion, is-going to leave political systems untouched. We here 
see clearly enough how it is revolutionizing Russia, and if we 
choose to look we can see it no less busily at work much nearer 
home. [If it is true that the strength of a chain is pornes- 
tionate to the strength of the weakest link in the chain, then 
we would naturally look for the visible political effect of this 
railroad influence, as first showing itself at those points where 
our institutions are subjected to the severest stress. We here 
live under a republican form of government. Every one 
knows, and no one here requires to told, that the princi- 
ples of republican government are subject to the severest 
stress where men are drawn together in the greatest aggre- 

ate numbers, The breaking down, when it takes place, will 
egin to evince itself in the est cities. I think we have 
already some indications that it is beginning to evince itself 
in the city of New York and in others ot those great aggrega- 
tions of men which constitute essentially the railroad centers 
of the country. I think we also have indications that we are 
overloading, so to speak, the framework of our government 
by continually forcing new functions upen it. We see it P raed 
by year in Washin; : ~ = see it year by year in all our State 
8 


capitals. Now, if und esseutial to force upon the al- 
ready overlouded system of our simple republican government 
a closer and more intricate relation with complex railroad 


system, I, for one, frankly confess I do not see where the 
litical revolution that we are entering upon will end. Yet, I 
am persuaded that no man can stand in the way of a locomo- 
tive, and that it is simply for us to study these questions as 
best we may, and having so studied them, then to proceed to 
adapt our litical institutions to the material system which is 
stronger than by « 
There is but this one course, so far as I can see, nm for 
us to pursue. We must reco facts as they st and 
principles as they ame themselves, and accommodate our- 
selves to them. This is the conclusion to which the best 
political minds of Great Britain have evidently come as re- 
spects the railroad system of that country, and we may as 
well make up our minds to follow their example. . 
here in Massachusetts we had preceded them, though uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, and even now the story of their experi- 
ence is but a review of our own. 

It would not be very easy to decide whether the system of 
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attem: to supplement the operation of natural laws in the 
4 vegulntion of rafitoada the enactment of statuteshad been 
more exhaustively tried in America or in Great Britain; but 
it is very certain that the results of the system have been 
more impartially weighed there than here. The conclasions 
there arrived at apply as well to us aa to them, and if we 
choose we can profit by them ; at any rate I will state them to 
you. 
ENGLAND'S EXPERIENCE. 


About three years ago a joint committee of the British 
Houses ef Parliament, TOES or many of the most eminent 
public men in England, this whole system of English rail- 
road legislation, stretching through a period of forty years, 
under elaborate consideration. Their report marks, T think, 
an epoch in railroad investigation, though about the only 
conclusion they arrived at, epigrammatically expressed, was 
that during those forty years — railroad a had 
never accomplished anything which it sought to bring about, 
and had never prevented anything which it sought to hinder. 
At first, as the committee showed, Parliament relied upon 
certain tariffs of rates, which were incorporated into the char- 
ters of the railroad corporations, and which were intended to 
regulate their charges. In practical operation this method of 
reguiating transportation by rail proved wholly ineffective. 
It was an attempt to Coreen the old system of establishing 
tolls over turnpikes and bridges into a railroad tariff. Neces- 
sarily it broke down, from the simple fact that the railroad 
company was not only the owner of the turnpike, but it was 
also the single common carrier over it. We can get at a per- 
fect idea how utterly futile such an attempt must necessarily 
have been, if we consider what the result would have been 
had Parliament, when it regulated the rates or tolls over those 
turnpikes and bridges, undertaken to establish the 
charges which should be imposed on every person or article 
in every conveyance that passed over them. 

This attempt utterly broke down, and broke down in the 
very earliest days of the railroad aes so early that in 1840 
the theory began to prevail, and found expression in Parlia- 
ment through Sir Robert Peel, that all these restrictions were 
wholly unnecessary; and then was advanced a new theory—the 
theory based upon the supposed existence of an enlightened 
view of self-interest in the railroad corporation, which it was 
maintained would always compel managers of railroads to have 
due regard to the general advantage of the public, with which 
their own advantage was inseparably intertwined. But the 
committee of Parliament to which I have r>ferred report in 
the most pointed manner that experience had demonstrated 
that this — could be depended upon only to a very 
limited extent. . 

Railroad development went on, and parliamentary action 
then peeses into the new phase of compl«te reliance upon com- 
ey on between railroad companies; and it was maintained 

hat the doctrine of free trade and laissez-faire, it logically and 
consistently applied, would be found to contain in ft all the 
regulation of railroads that was necessary. — upon this 
theory, for many years charters were freely granted by Parlia- 
ment and the indefinite construction of competing roads was 
encouraged. This took place about the year 1844; and thirty 
ears later the committee report that as a result competition 
etween railways exists only to a limited extent, and that it 
canvot be maintained 4 legislation, This was forced upon 
their attention by the obvious fact that England, like France 
had at last come to be divided up into six territories, possessed 
by about that number of leading railroad combinations. The 
law of political economy had quietly asserted its supremacy 
there, as it will here, over any or all legislative enactments, 
and competition had resulted in combination. 
on was then made bya very elaborate law, similar to 
one that has from the beginning been in force in Massachu- 
setts, looking to the ultimate assumption of all the railroads 
by the government; but the committee report. as a committee 
of our own legislature would be compelled to do of the similar 
provision in our own statute law, that the terms of the 
act of 1844 do not appear to be suited to the present 
condition of the railroad system; and in case Parlia- 
ment were to determine to assume the peoverty of the several 
companies, that it is i improbable that the process of as- 
— inted out by that law would be the one which 
would be followed. Meanwhile, as I have raid, the over-con- 
struction of competing roads, which had beep stimulated by 
the ater of the year 1844, had led to the inevitable result 
which competition among railroads must always lead to—the 
consolidation of competing roads into single companies of 
enormous proportions was most rapidly going on. This ex- 
cited the greatest which found expression in the terse 
formula used by Captain be in one cf his reports, that the 
time was rapidly coming when the question must be decided 
whether the government would possess the railroads or 
whether the ads would posseus the government. But 
here again this committee report that the process had not 
brought with it the evils that were anticipated. In any event, 
they to say, whether it has brought them or not, it has 
been d impossible to prevent consolidation from going on 
through any legislative enactments, and equally impossible to 
lay down any principles determining its limits or character. 
nally, this committee, as the result of the most laborious 
investigation of railroad topics which has ever been undertaken, 
pass in review all the various pamaceas for railroad abuses 
which we in this country annually see introduced into our leg- 
islatures and enacted into multitudinous laws. They find 
ual mileage rates impracticable and inexpedient; a revision 
of rates and fares based on the intention of providing a fair 
rate of profit on the cost of the railroads, they find to be ut- 
terly impracticable; a maximum scale of rates and charges 
could with difficulty be arrived at, and they assert would re- 
sult in little if any gain to the public. Immediate reduction 
of rates and fares by law, even if it wore practicable, they say, 
under the rapid fluctuations of the railroad system, couli be 
looked upon as affording no permanent relief ; anda periodical 
revision of rates and tares by government agents they find to 
be wholly impracticable, unless some standard of revision 
which no man as yet can a can be fixed upon. 

We here in Massachusetts have always had reserved in our 
charters the right for the Legislature to reduce rates of freight 
and fare when the profits upon any given railroad shall ex- 
ceed a sum sufficient to pay ten per cent. upon the capital in- 
vestedin it. I believe that this reserve power in Massachu- 
setts has never been acted upon; and whether it bas or not, 
this committee conclude that it would be in England undesir- 
able to act upon it in the interest of the public. In France 
there is a provision for the revision of rates of freight and 
fare founded upon a division of profits between the govern- 
ment and the corporation whenever these profits shall exceed 
a certain percentage upon the cost of construction. This di- 
vision has been sugges ed in this country. The parliamentary 
committee took it into consideration, and they report that in 
Great Britain it would be attended, as it would ~ be 
= in America, with great if not insuperable difficul- 

8. 

THE ENGLISH COMPROMISE POLICY. 

Thus you see this committee, which numbered among its 
mem! 8 as sagacious as the Earl of Derby and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, had gone over the whole ground, and 
they saw perfectly well where their Saveatigetion was bringin 
them out. The railroad question was an irrepressible one; f 
was one for which no remedy yet devised bad proved ade- 
quate, and there remained but one remedy untried, and that 
a remedy which no one had © ha had the enerene to apply. 
Thus the logic of the commi brought it face face with 
the final issue, and they were far too honest and too clear- 





-ticians concluded that 





headed to attempt to avoid it by any trick. What did they 
do? They did, I think, the wisest thing which as practical 
statesmen it was in their power to do—they simply declined 
to meet the issue, Without saying so publicly, without in- 
dulging in any of that spirit of prophecy which is permitted 
to us irresponsible investigators not called upon to deal 
with concrete issues. er quietly these English poli- 
be remedy was a very cx- 
treme one for an evil which was by no means intoler- 
able. And so they contented themselves with simply recom- 
mending the organization of a railroad commissicn, almost 
precisely like that which-had already for several years previ- 
ous existed in Massachuseits. In fact they adopted what in 
medicine would be called an expectant course of treatment. 
Seeing clearly enough that great principles were at work which 
must affect, to a degree which cannot now be measured, not 
only the rel» tions of the government to the railroad system, 
but the infl .ence of the railroads on the political system of 
the country:—seeing this and pending a future and more com- 
plete development of these influences, which are now at best 
not perfectly understood, and which cannot well, therefore, be 
measured, they adopted a policy which may best be described 
as a throwing over entirely of the old idea oi supplementing the 
effect of natural laws by legislative enactments, and adopted a 
policy which in effect is nothing more than recognizing the 
monopoly and under ‘aking to regulate it through the force of 
an intelligent public opinion. s theorists or philosophers, 
their position would have been absurd; they were not, how- 
ever, either theorists or philosophers, but practical public 
men dealing with practical public questions—a horse, we 
might say, of an altogether different color. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM OF LEGISLATION. 


From my own practical experience I am strongly inclined to 
think that in adopting this policy the English committee took 
the wisest course which could now be suggested. It is the 
policy which we here in Massachusetts had four years pre- 
viously alopted, and the working of which I now propose to 
describe. If propose to describe it, because the system under 
which our railroads are now regulated is little understood 
even by ourselves, and yet I do not hesitate to say that I be- 
lieve it is practically the most effective system which has yet 
been devised. That system is simply this: Our Legislature 
practically says : “* Here are these large monopolies. We rec- 
ognize perfectly that they are not subject to the natural laws 
of supply and demand. e —— puree that competi- 
tion has broken down as a regulating force, @ are not pre- 
pared at all to say that the time has yet come, or tha: the time 
will ever come, when the Government must assume the func- 
tions which now are conferred upon the railroad corpérations. 
We are very unwilling to assume them. We shall not assume 
them if we can possibly help it. Meanwhile, practically, our 
railroad system works well. After the best examination that 
we can make, we find that no railroad system of continental 
Europe leads to more generally satisfactory results than the 
railroad system of England, and we see no reason to suppose 
that the railroad system of England is more satisfactory to 
the people of that country than our system isto us. There- 
fore we are disposed to leave well enough alone, so long as it 
is well enough. When change is necessary we will make it, 
but we shall not make it before it is necessary. Meanwhile we 
recognize perfectly the fact that our railroad system depends 
for its regulation mainly upon that power of public opinion 
which is always the strongest safeguard of any people. All 
that we propose at present to do, therefore, is to organize, so 
far as we may, an effective machinery through which public 
opinion can easily make itself felt. The whole force of the 
Legislature remeins in abeyance. It may be called into use as 
a weapon at any time; meanwhile, until it is necessary to call 
it into use, it slumbers in quiet.” 

THE MASSACHUSETTS UOMMISSION. 

Acting upon this theory a board of Railroad Commissioners 
was created here in Massachusetts some six years ago, whose 
powers I, myself, when it was first organized, thought would 

rove wholly insufficient for the end for which they were in- 
tended. e Commissioners possessed no’ absolute ~power 
over the railroads. All that they could do was to receive 
complaints, to listen and to recommend. They were simply a 
medium; a species of lens by means of which the otherwise 
scatterev and powerless rays of ey opinion could be con- 
centrated to a focus, and brought to bear upon any corpora- 
tion. The results of this system proved very conclusively to 
m> mind how frequently in political schemes results are 
brought «bout which are the absolute opposite of what would 
naturally be expected. This power of concentrating public 
opinion and bringing it to bear on a given point has in opera- 
tion always been found to be everything that was necessary. 
The effect of the consolidation of railroads has been to estab- 
lish responsibility. Under the old system of innumerable 
small roads, kept apart from each other by the jealousy of 
legislation, no responsibility existed. The blame for any diffi- 
cult was shoved off from one to another until the complain- 
ant found himself practically without redress. The more rail- 
roads are consolidated the easier it is to concentrate respon- 
sibility. They themselves realize it. I do not think the pub- 
lic at all appreciate how sensitive our large railroad corpora- 
tions are to public opinion when once they feel it is fairly 
aroused, They will persist in a given line of conduct up to a 
certain point, but the moment that point is passed—tne in- 
stant they feel that the attention of the public is called to any 
abuse, as I have had occasion repeatedly to point out in the 
course of these lectures, from that moment it merely requires 
that the grievance should be carefully formulated and the 
remedy distinctly stated, to have it disappear. The corpora- 
tion may protest; they may assert that no good cause of com- 
plaint exists; they may even earefully abstain from any public 
avowal of error; nevertheless, it will be found that, as a matter 
ot practice, the cause of complaint is removed. It has been so 
universally in my own experience, and I think it would be 
found so in the experience of others. All that is requisite is a 
greater confidence in the force of public opinion and less 
eagerness to have recourse to force, 
otk methods ! ave been tried, and tried yey in the 
experience of this country. The recourse to force has been 
had very generally throughout what are known as the granger 
States of the Union; and any suggestion to them t'at they 
should depend upon that more American faith in the power of 
public opinion has been received with a species of angry indig- 
nation and stigmatized as a recourse to “Whining” and sup- 
lication. Indeed, it seems to me that our war of the Rebel- 
ion, with its great appeal to force, did much in this respect 
to demoralize our whole country. People have seemed to lose 
faith in the ultimate supremacy of reason, and in the power of 
an intelligent public opinion to enforce its dictates. We see 
this in a succession of ‘‘force” bills, whether passed in Con- 
gress or by the States ; for the ‘* Potter law” was nothing but 
a ** force” bill as applied to railroads in Wisconsin; as our pro- 
hibitory legislation has been a “force” bill applied to intem- 
erance in Massachusetts ; or as the bill now under discussion 
in Washington is a ‘‘ force ” bill as applied to the unsettled so- 
cial condition of portions of the South, Soin the granger States 
of the West, as we saw the otker evening, discussion was de- 
clared to be a mere waste of time, and recourse was at once 
had to the constable. I think the result shows very clearly 
that our Massachusetts reliance upon what must after a!l con- 
tinue to the end the fundamental gormcgte dead every repub- 
lican government was justified. I think to-day, if all the fare 
and freight tariffs—if ull the “ Potter laws” of the West could 
be swept from their statute books—if their commissioners 
could be compelled to study thoroughly the — with 
whici they were called upon to deal, and to confine themselves 





to being mere formal boards of arbitration before whom all 
causes of complaint on the part of the community against its 
railroad corporations might be brought in a cheap and e: 

manner, leading to carefal investigation and to well-consid- 
ered reports and distinct recommendations, always with the 
legislative power in the background, ready to be brought into 
play if the railroads show an mg yy spirit of persistence 
when once they are clearly shown to be in the wrong—I verily 
believe if this system could be a in place of all these 
attempts at reforming the world through arbitrary enact- 
ments, backed by executive violence, it would be found that a 
great step had been made inthe direction of an immediate 
solution, for our time, at any rate, of this railroad problem. 


WHAT THE FUTURE WILL REQUIRE. 


That it is anything more than a makeshift, a temporary ox- 
edient. should not pretend. The growth of the system, 
udging by the experience of the last twenty years, will un- 


,doubtedly in the course of the next twenty _— bring our 


government face to face with an entire readjustment ot ad- 
ministrative machinery. If twenty do not do it, torty will; for 
the whole system is not yet half a century old, and there is an 
eternity before it. Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. tt. Mr. Garrett are 
the men who are enc grmene | this issue upon ns. It is not 
those who on theory are considered or consider themselves as 
the special exponents of the principle or idea of state owner- 
ship —— whom the state «wnership or regulation of rail- 
roads, will be brought about. We are at the best but theorists— 
doctrinaires; men who study the philosophic evolution of 
these principles with a greater or less degree of sagacity. The 
practical men are they who are winging on the crisis, the 
men who know nothing and care less for theory, and who, if 
they have ever heard of evolution at all, regard it probably as 
a species of mystical absurdity—it is these men who year by 
year, before our eyes, are welding these great interests into 
compact masses which in some way or in some form must ul- 
timately be recognized as governmental departments. I don’t 
however, for myself, see any advantage in precipitating a 
solution ot these questions. Undoubtedly they will come in 
their own good time, though probably in a shape which we can- 
not nowforesee. There is indeed perceptible a ccntinual ten- 
dency in Europe, and in a less degree in this country, towards 
the development of a theory which has its basis in what is 
called communism, through which the government is to be- 
come a co-operative machine, as it were, for the better carry- 
ing on of certain functions of civilized life. The idea has not 
yet received its full development, but time is long and the 
world still young. At present we can observe its working in the 
constant tendency to make our local governments assume func- 
tions which not long since were considered in as full a degree 
peculiar to private corporations as transportation is now. We 
see it here in the city of Boston ; in the first — a few years 
ago, in the introduction of water ; now, yearly, the question is 
agitated as to the city assuming the duty of supplying the 
citizens with gas. That question is kept in abeyance by the 
same consideration which is likely to keep our railroad ques- 
tion in abeyance for a number of years to come; for the sup- 
ply of gas in Boston being a recognized and distinct monopoly, 
is fairly brought into subjection to public opinion, and while 
that is sufficiently strong to hold it in ahieeiies it is found that 
the system works well. It may be defective in theory, it ma: 
be amenable to no law; still in practice it is found that it is 
not subject to great abuse, aud, consequently, the people, very 
wisely, as I think, do and will tolerate it as long as that con- 
dition of affairs exists. They will not break into an estab- 
lished system in order to test a theory ; they prefer to bear 
the ills they have. 

So it will be in regard to railroads. Undoubtedly this idea 
of effecting a species of co-operation of the whole community 
to supply its members with certain necessities of life will have 
growth during the coming half century as it has had great 
growth —— the half century which is just past. There is 
nothing wholly wasted in nature, and even the visionary 
schemes of half-crazed fanatics, with their panaceas for con- 
verting the world into a Utopia, are not without their influ- 
ence on the great result. Perhaps years hence, when these 
things are better understood, the line will, by common con- 
sent, be drawn. Where circumstances admit of a free and 
equable competition, the my go of laissez-faire and of gov- 
ernmental non-interference will be strictly enforced; where, 
however, the existence of a monopoly is inevitable, the ideas 
of communism and co-operation may be so developed as 
materially to affect the duties and functions of government. 
In some respect;, as in the cases of the Post Office, education 
and the local water and gas supplies, tnis development has 
already and literally taken place. The question seems likely 
to present itself next in connection with the or and the 
railroad, and when it is ripe for a solution it will doubtless 
receive it. At present itis not ripe. We have been engaged 
in this country and in Europe for the last forty years in con- 
structing our railroad system. We may regard the work of 
construction as now practically completed. We are just en- 
tering upon tne other and larger question of its admin- 
istration, When that question shall force itself upon the 
community in such a form as to deniand from it an im- 
mediate solution it will be time to address ourselves 
to’ it. At present, however, it admits of an effective 
and efficient, but far less deep-reaching, treatment. 
I could refer, as an illustration of the truth of this remark, 
to the recent conflict which has been raging in the West. 
There, undoubtedly, the railroad system, under the pecu- 
liarities of its growth and development which I referred to in 
a previous lecture, had developed abuses which for the time 
being pressed heavily upon that community. The community 
at once aroused itself, and a conflict was precipitated which is 
not yet over. I regard it, however, as drawing very near to 
its close. Itis drawing near to its close, also, because the 
community has practically carried its point. For a time yet 
lawyers may wrangle and judges deliberate, but the real 
grievances complained of have in reality been reformed. This, 
too, was brought about through the pressure of public 
opiiion. The corporations were made to realize their respon- 
sibility, and the rest did or will speedily follow. It is this 
senso of responsibility in the presence of public opinion which 
isthe one thing needful for the present regulation of railroads. 


RADICAL CHANGES TO BE MADE IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 


Here in Massachusetts I am not-aware of the existence of 
any grievances, as yet, which cannot easily be dealt with in 
this way. Should new grievances arise, and should it be found 
impossible to so deal with them, we may then be convinced 
that we are upon the verge of a revolution. I do not mean to 
say of a revolution in which recourse will be had to violence, 
but one of those peaceful revolutions in which the government 
that we have inherited from our fathers will be found to be 90 
overloaded with the functions which the growing complexity 
of civilization will have forced upon it, that it will become 
necessary, whether we or our children like it or not, to read- 
just its framework throughout. That ultimately, and at n0 
very remote day, this will be found necessary, seems to me 
not ge se for I do not sce how a government framed 
meet the simple requirements of an eighteenth century com- 
munity can adapt itself to the elaborate complexity which we 
cannot but see is inevitable to the civilization of the twentieth 
century. Sufficient unto the day, however, is the evil th 
and it is as useless as it is unwise to ny pitate issues. The 
railroad problem will not presentitself for an immediate solu- 
tion. hen it does so present itself it may be unders 
better, and it cannot be understood less than it is now. The 
— of the “Potter law,” at any rate, will not be re 
peated. 
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Ol tus rower Hammer we are now bui 
The arena machine shown mae we guaran- , A to all aa a eed 
tee superiour to any Header produced in the world, Forgings up to six-inch square stee). 

In power, range of work, durability, ease o. 
application, simplicity and cheapness, they excel 
any Hammer before the public. For descriptive 
price lists, etc., address 


It forges any imaginable shape of head and any 
desired length of bolt. For full particulars address 


Ss. CO. FORSAITH & CO., 
Manchester, N. H. S.C. FORSAITH « CO, 
Manchester, N. H. 


N. B.—These machines we have especially adapted and designed to meet the wants of Locomotive 
Works, Car Shops, Railroad Repair Shops and Bolt Works. 














MAGHINIS 
A DOW Seon, ON ORK 


. 
We have the best and most complete assortment ot 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS 


in the country, comprising all those used in MACHINE, 
LOCOMOTIVE and 


R. R. REPAIR SHOPS. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing 


GEAR WHEELS OF ALL DESORIPTIONS, 


which are made absolutely perfect, with PATENT GEAR 
MOULDING MACHINE. 


a@ For Photographs, Prices and Description, etc., 


address 

N. Y. STEAM ENGINE CO., 
= 98 Chambers Street, 
the == _NEW YORK. 

















FHERRIS & MILES. 
24th & Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Take Arch or Race & Vine St. Cars.] 
Steam Hammers, Drops, etc., Engine Lathes, Axle Lathes, Cut-Offand Centering Lathes, 


Patent Screw Cutting Lathes, Planing and Slotting Machines, Wheel Borers and Whee} 
Pressers, Upright Drills, with Patent Universal Tables, Radial Drills. 


= = , BLAKES PATENT STONE AND OR® BREAKER. 


New Patterns, with Important Improvements 
: and Abundant Strength. 
For reducing to fragments a!l kinds of hard and brittle substances, such 
as STONE for making the most perfect McADAM ROADS, and for m 
the best CONCRETE. It breaks stove at ak cost for BA LASTIN 
‘or crushing 

















RAILROADS. Itis extensively iv use in MINING operations, 
IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 


Also tor crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
— Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 
= = = RLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
THE WEST LOCOMOTIVE STEAM BELL RINGER. 
Patented August 25, 1872, and Januar) 7, 1873. 

fhe object of this invention is 
to ring a bell by steam without 
any tigidity of moving parts, / 
allowing the bell to oscillate free- / 
ly, the same as if operated by | 
hand with a cord, and to impart # 
aD easy and uniform motion to § 
the bell under any variation of 
steau: pressure. 

The ringer consists of a steam 
cylinder A, steam chest B, with 
balanced valve E, operated b: 
the tappets Z Z on the piston nt 
The bell rod is a continuation of 
the piston rod, and attached 
to bell crank. The valve B 
receives steam in the centre 
and exhausts at the ends. 

H are relief passages, 
allowing the air or vapor in 
the end of cylinder to es- 
cape around the piston J, 
and by removing the re- 
sistance allow the piston 
freedom to follow the mo- 
mentum of the bel! until it 











This Bell Ringer, which 
operates automatically, al- 
ways settles the question 
ma eit for ges 


Whether -*the bell was ringing,” thereby savirg many thousands of dollars to railroad anes We 
wot be glad to send one to you'tor,trial—to be paid for only when you are satisfied with it. Itiein nse, and 
snow adopted on the C., B. & Q.; L. 8, & M. 8.;C., A. & St. L.; ©. & N. W. B'y; Mich. Cent.; O., B. La 
wet lt M. & 8.;N., 0. & St. L.; Pennsylvania; Phils. & E.; Det.. L. & L. M.; Grand Trunk; Phils. 
‘£B.; Ceut., of N. J. Many other roads have them now on trial with s view to adoption. __ 
praaaco, Buruixeron & Quiscy RAILROAD, GEN’L MasTER MEecHanic’s OFFICE, AURORA, May 7, 1874. 
fied Stuatonps, Esq.—Dear Sir: In regard to the West Bell er would say that we are perfectly satis- 
it wit its workings. The best proof of this is that we have adopted it as our standard, and are putting 
aallour engines. It has given better results than any we have tried. Yours truly, 
Pproved, Wm. B. Srrona, Assistant General Superintendent. GEO, CHALENDER. 
Ep Lake SHoRE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R’x Co., Locomotive DEP., CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 25, 1874. 
oa WARD SrmMonDs, General Agent West Steam Bell Ringer—Dear Sir: We have airesdy 
junto, aud four (104) engines with the West Steam Bell Ringer, and have ordered more. It seems to be 
st the thing wanted in the way ofa Bell Ringer, and works almost perfectly, does not get out of order or 
ve us tronble from any cause. That we are using them so extensively is abundant ence of our con- 
Sines dai? Practical ment. ly yours, JAMES SEDGLEY, Gen’! M. M. 


Respectful! 
€of above we have ipped 120 more engines on L. 8S. & M. 8. Railway 
For further particulars ond tenebinen for trial, add: 


ress ‘ 
E. SIMMONDS, General Agent, 349 Broadway, N. ¥. 











NATIONAL TUBE WORKS CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., AND McKEESPORT, PENN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER-TUBES OF ALL SIZES, 15 IN. TO 18 IN. DIAMETER. 





“MACK’S CELEBRATED INJECTORS,” 


This is a fixed nozzled Injector, free from all the objections attached to an automatic or other adjustable 
Injectors. It has a wor range with ONE HANDLE, trom 15 Ibs. to 175 Ibs. steam pressure on @ loco- 
tmotive. It is always reliable whether worked tantly or once in a year. 


extraordinary high pressure is required, we attach a valve, of our own patent, which will admit of 
working this Injector at a range ot 5 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. steam pressure. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 78 William St. 


MILWAUKEE IRON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILROAD IRON, 


From 30 to 65 Lbs. Per Yard. 











Re-Rolling Done on Short Notice. 


PIG IRON. 


BEST NO 1 FOUNDRY IRON constantly on hand and for sale in car-load or larger lots, at 
lowest market price, 


MERCHANT BAR TRON. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT---SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Address all correspondence to 
MILWAUKEE IRON CO., 


Milwaukee, Wir. 











cto m . CARR «7-- 
MANUFACTURER ANT PROPRIETOR 
AZ CORTLANDT 3.7. NEW YORI 

CARRS POSITIVE CIRCULATING 


a om . ae 


r STEAM RADIATOR 

MADE WHIC'7 HAS AF TIVE IRCULATION 
f 0 

WROUGHT BRASS AND CAST 

IRow pIPEPTe oR? WORK 8 

PLUMBERS,STEAM AND GA 


FITTER: 
SEND FOF f RIPTIVE if Af PPICEL! 














TODD'S PATENT COUPLING, 


FOR FREIGHT CARS. 


First.—It is eaacourins: pened simple; requires no pins; always sure, and couples readily 
with any car having the ordinary . 

Snconn, The expense is but a tr fle more than the ordinary coupling, aud will be saved in pins and 
links alone in a very short time, there being a link always reads for use, without liability of being lost 


or stolen, 

saving of time is also a great consideration, as the engineer alone can couple a train 0 

care in much less time than with the aid of two or three men with the ordinary coupling. 
Fourts.—There is no going between the cars to shackle or unshackle; it is entirely safe, always 

ready, always sure, To companies desirous of testing the coupling, one or more will be furnished gratu 


pped one | itously, for trial. 


Tux Boston & ALBANY RamLRoaD Co., after a thorongh trial, being satisfied of its utility, have 
purchased the right for their road, and we are permitted to reter to them. 
r information cting it, adda 


For furthe: 
WILLIAMS, PACE & CO., 
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KELLOGG BRIDGE. COMPANY, 


OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 















































BRIDGE BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


in the manufacture and construction of all kinds of Wrought Iron Railway and Highway 
Bridges, Viaducts, Trestle Work, Turn Tables, Roofs and other [ron Structures; also Combination 
Bridges (of Wood end Iron). Make Railroad work a specialty, and are also prepared to furnish Contractors 
and Bee with al) kinds of finished Iron material for Bridges, Roofs, &. 


illustrations. 
: Buffalo,N.Y. P.O. Drawer, 241 
CHARLES KELLOGG, Pres’t. 8. D. BARLOW, Jr., Sec’y & Treas’r. 
GEORGE BEALS, Vice-Pres’t. FREEMAN REDNER, Sup’t. 


DETROIT BRIDGE AND IRON WORKS 


OF DETROIT, MICH.., 











ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





Iron Bridges. Iron Roofs, Etc. 


WILLARD 8, POPE, Prest. and Engineer 





WM. OC. COLBURN, Hec and Treas, 


THE KEYSTONE BRIDGE COMP’Y, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


> » == _s =] 
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Engineers and Builders of WROUGHT-IRON and WOODEN BRIDGES, IRON ROOFS and BUILDINGS? 
Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Turntables; Wrought-Iron Columns, Weldless Chords, Castings, Rolls, 
General Machine and Mill Work. Ilustrated Album sent on application to undersigned. 
J. H. LINVILLE, President, 

218 SOUTH-FOURTH STREET, Philadelphia. 





























ES MACDONALD, “ii 
80 Broadway, New York, ‘ as 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF wre 
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IRON AND WOODEN BRIDGES, 


RNR 
INAS 


Ir.n Bridges, Viaducts, Roofs, Turn Tables, etc. 





















SPROIALCIES:—Accurate workmanship; the use of double-refined iron; no welds; Phenix upper 
chords and posts, the best form of strut known; all work done on the premises, from ore to finished 
ridge. 
ILLUSTRATED ALBUM mailed on receipt of 75 cts. at 410 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





3. H, COFRODE. 


J. H. COFRODE & CO. 
Engineers and Bridge builders. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT TRON, WOODEN AND COMBINATION BRIDGE 
-AND ROOF TRUSSES, &., 
OFFICE: 


No. 530 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Watson Manufacturing Company 
\4 \A\A\I\4 
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J. H. SCHAEFFER. F. H. SAYLOR. 
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PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 
BUILDERS of 


Post’s Patent Diagonal Truss Bridges, 
OF IRON, WOOD,'OR WOOD AND IRON COMBINED, FOR 


Railroads and Highways, Roofs, Turn-Tables and General Machine Work. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 303 BROADWAY. 
W. G@. WATSON, Pres.; J. WATSON, Vice-Pres. A. J. POST, Eng.; HENRY A. WISE, Acet. Engr 





BALTIMORE BRIDGE Co., 
54 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 
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WESTERN OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


C. SHALER Smrru, Prest. & Ch. Eng., } 
C. C. WRENSHALL, Supt.of Erection, 
C. H. Latm sz, A. Eng., Sec. & Lreas., EASTERN OFFICE, 

C. W. Bayer, Superintendent, } 54 Lexington Street, Baltimore, 


F.H. Surru, A. Eng. & Gen. Supt., Construction Office, Wilmington, Del. 
and Construct Iron, Steel and Composite Bridges and Roofs of any form or span desired. 


D 
nee] attention is called to our Wrought-Iron Trestles and Viaducts, patented in United States, 


ee. France and Belgium, and built of any height or length. 
thographs and information promptly furnished. 





























BUILDERS OF 
FINK’S SUSPENSION AND TRIANGULAR TRUSSES, 
and other forms of Iron and Combinatio. Bridges. Also Manufacturers of Iron Roofs, Turn-tables 
Frogs, Switches, etc. 
ALBERT FINK, President. F. W. VAUGHAN, 


A. P.,COCHRAN, Secretary. GILMAN TRAFTON, } Engineerss 
E. BENJAMIN, Superintendent of Works. 








NIAGARA BRIDGE WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 









BUILDERS OF IRON LATTICE BRIDGES 
FOR RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


PLATE GIRDERS, COMPOSITE BEAMS, ROOFS, PLATE TURNTABLES, &c. 
8. J. FIELDS, ENGINEER. GEO. C. BELL, Manaaer. 
Office and Works: Forest avenue, cor. Niagara street. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., 
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A. Rust, Vice President. W. a. Romsenn,} Engineers. 
Wu. C. TAYLOR, Sec’y and Treas, | J. W. Goopwin, Ag’t, Houston, Tex. 


BRIDGES, 
Wools, Turning-Tables, Pivot Bridges, fron Trestles, Wrought fron Columns, Beary Castings, 


And General Iron and Foundry Work. 


FOR RAILWAY AND ROAD HHRIDGHsS 
This Company employs the following well-established systems, viz.: 
FOR BRIDGE SUPERSTRUCTURES: Fost’s Patent Diagonal Iron Truss, Plate 


and Trussed Girders, Post’s Patent Diagonal Combination Truss, Howe’s Truss, 
ana any other desired system, 


FOR BRIDGE SUBSTRUCTURES: Pneumatic, Screw Piles and Masonry. 


7” Descriptive Lithographs furnished upon application. Plans, Spectfications and Estimates, together with 
Proposais, will be mace and submited wien desired, ga . 


Bridges and Roofs upon the lines of nearly all the Rafireaas in the Western, Northwestern and South 
vestern States illustrate derigns and attest the character and extent of products of Works. From among 
the important structures rece 1tly built, or now in process Of construction, the following are cited: 


A B. 8tonx, President | EK, HeEmMBERLzE, 






















SR. R.) at for Union Pacific R. R. Co, 
te E Kansas, for Kansas & Missouri Bridge Co. 


for Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 
Rai wey, 40. 
&Bt. Paul R. R. Co. 
western Reiley Co. 
C., R. 1. & P.R.R. Co. 

0. 
& Weatern R. R. Co. 
Ark., & Fulton R. R. Co. 

8. I &P R.R. Cos. 
& R. R. Co. 

M R R. Co. 
orthwestern Co. 
Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 


WORKS: Cor. Egar and Stewart Avenues, | OFFICE: No. 210 La Salle St., cor. Adams. 
ADDRESS, ogee THE AMERICAN BRIDGE C0., CHICAGO, 


. Patapsco Bridge and Iron OW orks. 
WENDELL BOLLMAN, Proprietor. 


The Only Establishment in Baltimore Manufacturing its own Bridges. 
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Manuiacture * 50LLMAN’S PATENT SUSPENSION TRUSS and other forms of 
iron ind combination bridges, roofs, iron fronts and every description of cast and 
wrought irov work for buildings and railroad construction. 


Pneumatic Pile.—Having on hand all the v appli for sinking the same, we woul 
call especial attentior to our great facilities for executing this branch of work. ° 
THIEMEYER’S PATENT SWITCHES. 


Eight-Inch Cast Iron Revolving Station Water Column, which will fill locomotive 
tanks in about one minute, and such as used on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Marine Work in all its Branches.—The most approved designs and thorough exeeutio 
guaranteed in the construction of all classes ot marine work. 








Office, No. 8 South Gav street,‘Baltimore, Md. ; ‘Works, Oanton, Baltimore. 
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